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HOMES FOR AGED AND INFIRM CLERGYMEN 
AND THEIR DEPENDANTS 
& PENSIONS FOR CLERGY WIDOWS & ORPHANS 


MANORMEAD HIN DHEAD 
(Nursing Home for 25 


SURREY 


aged and infirm patients) 


Ihe Church of England Pensions Board, 
now provides accommodation for aged retire 
and for widows and elderly dependants 


In addition to heavy capital expenditure, 
subsidise the residents the pre 
under its care and adr st 
rentals, the Board asks 
Ihe Pensions bk d als 
widows and elderly te pendants of clergvme 
to meet their needs. Nearly £15,000 was paid 
last vear. 
Annual subscript hurch collectior 
and will be gratefully acknowledged by 
W. H. Oatley, Esq., A.C.A., 
Treasurer, The Church of England Pensions Board, 
53 Tufton Street, London, S.W.! I clephone 


It is hoped that Solicitors will 
sdvising trustee clients on the « 





handicapped in body 
undaunted in spirit 


John Groom's Crippleage was founded in 
1866 and exists to give practical help to dis- 
abled women. 

We provide a Christian home for them, and 
a workroom where about | 50 are employed. 

Training is given in artificial flower making 
and wages are paid at trade rates. 

The disabled women in our care con- 
tribute substantially to their keep from 
their wages, but we rely on the help of those 
who admire a spirit of independence, to 
meet the balance of the cost of running our 
Edgware Home. 

We also help needy children in our homes 
at Cudham and Westerham, Kent. 

All this is done in a practical Christian 
way without State subsidies or control. 


Legacies are an essential part of our in- 
come. 


May we ask your help in bringing 
this old-established charity to the 
notice of your clients nae wills. 


8 ne 


37 Sekforde Street, London, E.C.! 


john Groom's Crippleage is not State aided. It is soawed in accordance with the Netiona! 
_Assistance Act, #5 1948. ae ; 





An A.B.C. 
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c™ OF BRADFORD 


Justices’ Clerk's Office 


Appointment of Fourth Assistant 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint 
ment of Fourth Assistant in the office of the 
Clerk to the Justices for this City. Applicants 
should have a good general experience of 
magisterial law and practice. The salary will 
be within the range £600 £725 (according 
to qualifications and experience). This will 
be subject to adjustment when an Award is 
made in respect of Justices’ Clerk's Assistants. 

The post is superannuable and subject to a 
medica! examination. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and 
experience, together with copies of two recent 
testimonials, must reach the undersigned not 
later than April 30, 1955. Envelopes should be 
marked “ Fourth Assistant.” 

FRANK OWENS, 
Clerk to the Magistrates’ Courts 
Committee 
The Town Hall 
Bradford. 


Bore GH OF GILLINGHAM 
Appointment of Assistant Solicitor 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the above 
appointment. Experience of conveyancing and 
advocacy necessary, but previous local govern- 
ment service not essential. The appointment will 
offer wide opportunities for obtaining an all- 
round experience of local government law and 
administration 

Salary £780 rising to £900. The National 
Conditions of Service and the Local Govern- 
ment Superannuation Acts, 1937 to 1953, will 
apply to appointment. 

Applications, giving the names of two referees, 
to be forwarded to the undersigned by not 
later than April 30, 1955. 


Canvassing directly or 
disqualify 


indirectly will 


FRANK HILL, 
Town Clerk 


Municipa! Buildings. 
Gillingham, 


Kent. 
April 15, 1955. 


EST RIDING AREA PROBATION 
COMMITTEE 

Appointment of Female Probation Officer 
APPLICATIONS are invited for the above 
whole-time appointment 

The officer would be centred at Farsley 
(Pudsey) near Leeds and assigned to the Petty 
Sessional Divisions of Pudsey Borough, Otley 
and East Staincliffe 

Applicants must be not less than 23 nor 
more than 40 years of age except in the case 
of whole-time serving officers and persons who 
have satisfactorily completed a course of 
training approved by the Secretary of State. 

The appointment will be subject to the 
Probation Rules, 1949-1954, and will be super- 
annuable, and the successful candidate will be 
required to pass a medical examination 

Application forms may be obtained from the 
Principal Probation Officer, 91 Northgate, 
Wakefield 

Applications, together with two recent 
testimonials, should be enclosed in a sealed 
envelope marked * Appointment of Probation 
Officer * and must reach the undersigned not 
later than May 7, 1955 


BERNARD KENYON 
Clerk to the Area Probation 
Committee 
Office of the Clerk of the Peace. 
County Hall! 
Wakefield 


AMPSHIRE MAGISTRATES’ COURTS 
COMMITTEE 


Andover Borough, Andover County and 
Kingsclere Divisions 


Appointment of Justices’ Clerk 


APPLICATIONS are invited from duly 
qualified persons for the whole-time appoint- 
ment of Clerk to the Justices for the Borough 
of Andover and the Andover County and 
Kingsclere Divisions. The total population is 
59.665, and the salary scale is £1,350» £50 
£1,600. The post is superannuable 

Applications, giving full particulars of 
qualifications and experience, together with 
the names and addresses of three referees, 
should be received by me not later than 
May 13, 1955 

G. A. WHEATLEY, 
Clerk of the Committee. 

The Castle, 

Winchester 


1955 


c™ AND COUNTY OF THE CITY 
OF LINCOLN 


Second Assistant Solicitor 


APPLICATIONS are invited for this appoint- 
ment Salary in accordance with National 
Salary Scales (£690 £30—£900, with a 
minimum salary of £780 after two years’ legal 
experience from the date of admission) 

Local government experience is not essen- 
tial, but applicants should have a sound 
knowledge of conveyancing and common law 
with experience in advocacy. The post is 
superannuable and a medical examination will 
be necessary 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and 
experience, together with the names and 
addresses of two referees and endorsed 
“ Assistant Solicitor,” must be received by me 
not later than Monday. May 2. 1955 

Canvassing will disqualify 


J. HARPER SMITH, 
Town Clerk. 
Town Clerk's Office 
Lincoln. 
April 12, 1955. 


EATHERHEAD URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL 


Appointment of Deputy Clerk of the Council 
Grades A.P.T. VI VII 


APPLICATIONS are invited from Solicitors. 
not exceeding 45 years of age, for the above 
appointment at a salary in Grades A.P.T 
VI/VII (£825—£1,100) (according to experi- 
ence) and otherwise in accordance with the 
National Scheme of Conditions of Service 

Applicants must have experience in local 
government law and administration, advocacy. 
conveyancing, general legal practice, and be 
capable of undertaking full responsibility for 
the legal work of the Council 

All fees and emoluments receivable by the 
person appointed by virtue of his office shall 
be paid by him to the Council and he shall 
not engage in private practice, but devote the 
whole of his time to the duties of his office 

The appointment is subject to the provisions 
of the Local Government Superannuation 
Acts, 1937-1953, and the successful candidate 
will be required to pass a medical examination. 

Applications on forms to be obtained at 
this office should be sent in envelopes endorsed 
“ Deputy Clerk of the Council ” so as to reach 
the undersigned not later than Thursday, May 
12, 1955 

J. EDE, 
Clerk of the Council. 

Council Offices, 

Bul! Hill, 

Leatherhead 


Cc 'NTY BOROUGH OF WARRINGTON 


Second Assistant Solicitor 


APPLICATIONS are invited by May 6 for 
the above appointment within the N.J.C. 
Scale (£690 « £30—£900) according to experi- 
ence and date of admission. Applicants should 
state age, qualifications, experience, and names 
of two referees. Canvassing will disqualify. 
J. P. ASPDEN, 

Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, 
Warrington. 
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Involuntary Act not a Crime 

An involuntary act is one which is not 
willed, e.g., an act done by a person in a 
state of unconsciousness as in sleep, 9 
Halsbury (2nd edn.) 10. If further 
authority be needed there is the Scottish 
case cited by Professor Kenny, where a 
man, dreaming that he was struggling 
with a wild beast, killed his baby and was 
discharged, Advocate H.M.v. Fraser (1878) 
4 Couper 70. 


A defence of automatism is rare but 
an example of such a defence was R. v. 
Charlson (1955) 1 All E.R. 859. The 
defendant was tried before Barry, J., 
at Chester Assizes (1) with causing 
grievous bodily harm to his son with 
intent to murder, (2) with causing grievous 
bodily harm with intent to cause such 
harm, and (3) with unlawfully and 
maliciously causing him grievous bodily 
harm. It seems to have been agreed that 
the defendant was a good husband and 
father and that there had been no sort of 
provocation or other reason for the assault 
upon the boy. There was some history 
of cerebral trouble among the defendant's 
relations, and his own medical history 
and his condition after the event gave rise 
to some suspicion that he might be 
suffering from a cerebral tumour. 


Having dealt with the question of 
intent, as alleged in the first and second 
charges, the learned Judge dealt, in his 
summing-up, with the third charge in 
which no specific intent was alleged, and 
explained what the law means by the 
word “ maliciously’. The prosecution, 
he said, had to prove that the grievous 
bodily harm was caused by the accused 
unlawfully and maliciously. This meant 
that there must be a conscious act on the 
part of the accused. Malice did not 
necessarily involve the existence of some 
hostility to the person injured The 
accused must know what he is doing, and 
must realize that he has no lawful 
justification for his act 


The Judge went on to refer to cases of 
loss of control through some disease, 
and pointed out that the actions of an 
epileptic became unconscious and auto- 
matic, so that what he did during a 
seizure would not bring him within the 
criminal law. 


The accused had said that he remem- 
bered hitting the boy but he did not 
know why, and he seemed to have lost 
all recollection of what happened for 
some time afterwards. In the result the 
jury found the defendant not guilty on 
all charges. 


Prison Labour 

One frequent criticism of the prison 
system is that prisoners do not work 
hard enough and that their work is not 
sufficiently productive. There are many 
difficulties in the way of providing full 
productive employment for all prisoners. 
It used to be urged that prison labour 
must not compete with the work of free 
men and women who might be out of 
employment. That argument has less 
force today than it had formerly. 

Some work done by prisoners is of 
undoubted value, and in the days when 
penal servitude meant really arduous work 
some of it was useful even if it was also 
made more penal than was necessary. 
Today, even when the work is hard and 
heavy, it is done under humane condi- 
tions. The Weekly Scotsman recently 
gave some account of the famous Peter- 
head Prison. In 1888, 20 convicts began 
to quarry granite on a headland. Hun- 
dreds of men followed and from their 
labours arose the prison. Their skill 
and labour also went to the making of 
two long red granite break-waters that 
span the mile-wide mouth of the bay to 
create a harbour of refuge for ships. Of 
the present Peterhead Prison, the Weekly 
Scotsman says: “It is still a jail for 
offenders serving long terms of imprison- 
ment—very few have received less than 
a three years’ sentence. All have previous 
convictions. A few are serving life 
sentences. ... On convicts in ‘the old days’ 
it imposed a regime of stone-breaking 
and solitary confinement that was reputed 
to break men’s spirits and bodies. This 
jail was a place of punishment indeed 
It is punishment, of course, to be cut off 
from one’s fellow-men, but the prisoner 
at Peterhead today is not shut away 
from the world. . . . Though discipline is 
strict, he now has opportunity for 
recreation and sport, is trained in handi- 
crafts for which he is suitable, and has 
the benefit of education, a good library, 
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and entertainments, including film shows, 
concerts, and radio broadcasts.” 

Now the completion of the harbour is 
in sight and this, says the Weekly Scotsman, 
poses a problem for the prison authorities. 

“Unless an alternative use can be 
found for granite quarried by the pris- 
oners, the prison quarry at Stirling Hill 
may have to close down and the stone- 
crushing plant come to a standstill. 
Stone wrought by prison labour is not 
sold to private customers and, therefore, 
competition with granite quarried by 
firms that have wage bills is avoided. 


That is a point of view, however, and 
perhaps the granite story of Peterhead 
Prison is due not to be finished yet awhile.” 


Nationality and Jurisdiction 


A charge of murder was recently 
brought against an army sergeant at the 
Bow Street magistrates’ court, the 
allegation being that the crime was 
committed in Germany. At a later hear- 
ing, counsel for the prosecution stated 
that as it appeared that the de‘endant 
was not a British subject the case could 
not be proceeded with at that court, but 
could be the subject of a trial by general 
court martial. The accused was dis- 
charged from civil custody. 

A British subject cannot be tried under 
English law for an offence committed 
abroad, unless there is statutory authority, 
and there is such authority in the case of 
murder or manslaughter, by virtue of 
s. 9 of the Offences against the Person 
Act, 1861. This applies whether the place 
in which the crime is alleged to have been 
committed is within the Queen's domi- 
nions or not, and whether or not the 
deceased was a British subject. 

The accused person in this case was 
said to have been born in Eire. The 
position of such a person is stated in 
the British Nationality Act, 1948, ss. 2 
and 3. Section 2 (1) states “ Any citizen 
of Eire who immediately before the com- 
mencement of this Act was also a British 
subject shall not by reason of anything 
contained in s. 1 of this Act be deemed 
to have ceased to be a British subject if 
at any time he gives notice in writing to 
the Secretary of State claiming to 
remain a British subject on all or any of 
the following grounds . . .” 

Although a foreigner is not generally 
liable under English law for an offence 
committed abroad, he may be tried and 
convicted in England of treason com- 
mitted abroad if he has previously 
resided in the Queen's dominions and 
still owed allegiance to the Crown, ¢.z., 
by having still in his possession a British 
passport, Joyce v. D.P_P. (1949) A.C. 347. 


On the Safe Side 


We think the public will commend the 
attitude of the Minister of Food on the 
subject of rabbits and hares that have 
been infected with myxomatosis and are 
offered for human consumption. In 
circular M.F. 1/55, it is stated that 
although in a recent prosecution of a 
trader for selling rabbits infected with the 
disease, it was argued that the virus is not 
communicable to man, the Minister is of 
opinion that all carcases of rabbits and 
hares infected with the disease should be 
regarded as unfit for human consumption. 


Apparently there is no record of the 
transmission of myxomatosis to man, but 
that is not conclusive proof that this 
could not happen, and it is not worth 
while to take the chance. Anyone who 
has seen infected rabbits dead or dying 
could hardly fancy them as food, what- 
ever might be the scientific opinion. 


Producing a Licence 

Defendants in person sometimes take 
curious legal points, and it is at times 
difficult to understand what lies behind 
them. A motorist who was summoned 
for exceeding the speed limit and con- 
victed after pleading not guilty was 
asked to produce his licence for indorse- 
ment. On this, he declared he was being 
asked to do something the law said he 
must not do. The clerk reminded him 
that he was under an obligation to pro- 
duce the licence and that refusal to do so 
after conviction involved suspension of 
the licence. The defendant demanded 
that at least it should be indorsed in his 
presence, as the law forbade him to part 
with it. The bench naturally insisted, 
and the licence was handed in, taken into 
an office, indorsed, and returned to the 
defendant. So all ended correctly. 


Had the defendant, perhaps, some 
recollection of the prohibition in s. 112 
of the Road Traffic Act, 1930, against 
lending a licence? That section, however, 
forbids a person, with intent to deceive, 
to lend a licence. Here, of course, there 
could be no question of such an intent. 
Moreover, we have no doubt the defen- 
dant had received with his summons a 
notice to produce or send his licence to 
the court, and probably also an intima- 
tion that suspension would follow in the 
event of conviction if he failed to produce 
it. Altogether, his attitude is puzzling. 


Propaganda Motions 

At p. 263 a correspondent calls atten- 
tion to a curious point of local govern- 
ment procedure. We are inclined to share 
his opinion that the model standing 
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orders do not contemplate restricting the 
proposer and seconder to moving a 
resolution formally (that is, without 
explanatory speeches), when the resolu- 
tion is one that falls within the field of a 
committee. This opinion is fortified by 
standing order 8 (2) which in another 
context does contemplate a purely formal 
seconding, without a speech. It may be 
true, as our correspondent believes, that 
in the 21 years since the model standing 
orders were issued the habits of local 
authorities have been modified by the 
expansion of political activity. If the 
practice of local authorities is to be 
altered in this matter, as (we gather) our 
learned correspondent would desire, so 
as to prevent the moving of a resolution 
for the purpose of making a political 
speech, the standing orders of local 
authorities will need altering. On the 
whole, we should be sorry. The model 
standing orders are not of divine origin, 
and (although we cannot call to mind any 
legislative or quasi-legislative production 
which has stood the test of daily use for 20 
years with so little evidence of flaws) we 
do not suppose they are the ultimate 
flower of human wisdom. But in this 
particular we think they have taken the 
best line, even though there may be room 
for following that line to results not 
foreseen when the Local Government 
Act, 1933, was passed. We think it may 
often be helpful to the committee which 
will have to consider a proposal, if the 
member introducing it is allowed to 
state briefly at the outset what is in his 
mind. If, as our correspondent indicates 
may happen sometimes, the proposer’s 
mind is set upon party advantage, this 
fact will appear, and it is just as well for 
the committee to know that party politics 
lie behind the motion. Moreover, the 
chairman may not be sure whether to 
exercise the power given by model 
standing order 4, of allowing the matter 
to be dealt with at the meeting, without 
its going to a committee, until he has 
heard the proposer’s reasons for the 
motion. In saying that we would not 
advise a standing order requiring that 
no speech shall be made, when a resolu- 
tion is proposed which by the standing 
orders must go to a committee for 
consideration, we do not rule out some 
modification of the practice now generally 
existing. Model standing order 8 (4) says 
that the length of a speech shall not 
except by leave of the council exceed. . . 
minutes; the figure is left blank in the 
model for each council to fill when 
making its own standing orders, and a 
footnote says that some local authorities 
have allowed longer time to the proposer 
of a resolution than to later speakers. 
If a council finds that the existing oppor- 
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tunity for making speeches is often abused, 
it can (we suggest) lessen the abuse by 
adopting a provision that upon such a 
motion as is contemplated by model 
standing order 4 (that is, one which has 
to go to a committee unless the chair- 
man allows it to be dealt with then and 
there) the proposer shall not speak for 
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more than X minutes, being a period less 
than the period otherwise allowed by 
standing order 8 (4) to the proposer of a 
motion, and the seconder shall second 
formally, without a speech. 

This seems to us a better plan than 
entirely muzzling the members who first 
bring forward motions needing discussion 
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by a committee. While the function of 
standing orders is to regulate debate and 
facilitate the conduct of the council's 
business, and this is a function which 
involves imposing some restrictions upon 
members, we feel instinctively that local 
government will be the healthier the 
fewer those restrictions are. 


THE MOTOR VEHICLES (CONSTRUCTION AND USE) 
REGULATIONS, 1955. S.I. 1955, No. 482 


These regulations came into operation on April 2, 1955. 
They repeal and replace the following regulations: 


The Motor Vehicles (Construction and Use) Regulations, 1951. 

The Motor Vehicles (Construction and Use) (Amendment) 
Regulations, 1952, 1953 and 1954. 

(S.I. 1951/2101; 1952/1453; 1953/1872 and 1954/942.) 


Although the majority of the provisions of the repealed 
regulations are reproduced in the new ones there are certain 
changes which must be noted. The principal ones are indicated, 
as is the modern convenient practice, in the explanatory note 
at the end of the regulations. They are also briefly summarized 
in a circular dated April 1, 1955, issued by the Ministry of 
Transport and Civil Aviation. The reference for this circular 
is VRT 4/1/068. There are also certain minor alterations as, 
for instance, the transfer to reg. 3 (the definition regulation) of 
the definition of “ goods vehicle ” formerly appearing in reg. 55 
of the 1951 regulations. We notice also that whereas reg. 57 of 
the 1951 regulations required that “ all the wheels of a trailer 
. . . Shall be equipped with pneumatic tyres,” the new reg. 57 
provides that “ every wheel of a trailer . . . shall be equipped 
with a pneumatic tyre.” 

To come now to the alterations that matter, we find that in 
reg. 6 the maximum overall length of an articulated vehicle is 
fixed at 35 ft. (formerly 33 /7.). The proviso allowing 36 /?. for 
eight-wheeled articulated vehicles registered before January 1, 
1931, remains as does the exception for vehicles constructed and 
normally used for indivisible loads of exceptional length. Regula- 
tion 6 also provides that the overall length of any motor vehicle 
other than an articulated vehicle or a public service vehicle shall 
not exceed 30 ff. Formerly, for four-wheeled vehicles, this limit 
was 27 ft. 6 in. 

In reg. 11 (now headed “Vacuum or pressure braking systems” 
instead of “Servo braking systems”) the word “servo” is 
omitted from the regulation. It is stated in the Ministry circular 
that this has been done in order to make it clear that the regula- 
tion applies to all braking systems in which a vacuum or pressure 
reservoir is incorporated. 


There was a suggestion that reg. 16 (mirrors) was to be amended 
by incorporating a requirement to make two mirrors compulsory 
on motor vehicles. The circular states that “ the intention in 
principle to make two mirrors compulsory is merely deferred.” 
Meantime what has been done is to amend proviso (a) to the 
regulation so that three-wheeled motor cycles are no longer 
exempt from the requirement that they be equipped with a 
mirror. 

There is at present no compulsory provision requiring direction 
indicators to be fitted to trailers except when they are drawn 
by motor vehicles equipped with separate front and rear flashing 
light indicators (see para. 3, part II, sch. 2). Regulation 25 


provides that every trailer constructed on or after July 1, 1955, 
which is fitted with a direction indicator shall as respects that 
indicator comply with the provisions of part [TV of the second 
chedule. Paragraph 3 of part I sets out the provisions which allow 
additional indicators to be fitted at the tront and rear of certain 
vehicles which have side indicators visible to front and rear 
These additional indicators may be, so tar as those at the rear 
are concerned, either of what may be called the older type or 
of the flashing light type, while those at the front must be of the 
flashing light type. 

Changes are made in the former provisions governing the 
unladen and laden weights of locomotives. The old reg. 29 
provided for maximum unladen weights for heavy locomotives 
and the old reg. 65 provided that the maximum laden weight 
should not exceed the permitted unladen weight by more than 
3 tons. In the new regulations, reg. 65 provides maximum 
laden weight for locomotives, with a provision in para. (3) that 
the total weight transmitted to the road surface by any two wheels 
in line transversely shall not exceed 11 fons. This last provision 
does not apply to a road roller or to a vehicle with not more 
than four wheels registered before June 1, 1955. Provision for 
such four-wheeled locomotives is made by reg. 29 which states 
that not more than three-quarters of the total weight of such 
locomotives shall be transmitted to the road surface by any 
two wheels. 

Another new provision about locomotives is to be found in 
reg. 32 which requires, in the case of every locomotive registered 
on or after June 1, 1955, that it be equipped with a braking 
system complying with requirements which are, in general, 
similar to those for motor tractors. 

The maximum laden weights of heavy motor cars and motor 
cars are dealt with in regs. 67 and 68, that of trailers in 
reg. 69, and that of vehicles and trailers in reg. 70. Articulated 
vehicles are covered by reg. 71 and the distribution of weight 
by reg. 72. 

Regulation 67 corresponds to the old reg. 69 and deals with 
public service vehicles. There is an additional requirement that for 
a vehicle first registered after December 31, 1954, in which more 
than eight standing passengers may legally be carried an addi- 
tional allowance of 140 /b. per standing passenger in excess of 
eight must be made in calculating the weight transmitted to 
the road surface. 

Regulation 68 (old 68) increases the permitted weights. 
Four tons becomes 44 tons, 8 becomes 9, 12 becomes 14 
19 becomes 20 and 22 becomes 24. The proviso to the old reg. 
68 which permitted higher weights for certain vehicles is omitted 
This regulation deals with heavy motor cars and motor cars 
which are not public service vehicles. 

Regulation 69 (old 70) makes a general provision that the 
total weight transmitted to the road surface by any two wheels 
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of a trailer in line transversely shal! not exceed 9 sons (for- 
merly 64 tons). The total laden weight of a trailer with less than 
six wheels and not forming part of ar articulated vehicle must 
not exceed 14 tons. The old reg. 70 with its general limit of 64 
tons referred to above had a lengthy proviso permitting greater 
weights in certain circumstances. There is no proviso to the new 
reg. 69. 

Regulation 70 (old 67) is very similar to its predecessor but 
makes no special reference to the case of vehicles and trailers 
where the drawing vehicle is propelled by gas or steam. 


Regulation 71 fixes 20 tons as the maximum laden weight 
of an articulated vehicle if the trailer has less than four wheels, 
and 24 tons if it has four or more wheels. 

Regulation 72 (old 71) increases from 10 to 11 tons the weight 
allowed to be transmitted by a heavy motor car, motor car or 
trailer (laden or unladen) “to any strip of the surface upon 
which the vehicle rests contained between any two parallel 
lines drawn 2 /?. apart on that surface at right angles to the 
longitudinal axis of the vehicle.” 

There is a new provision in reg. 37 (+) (iv) allowing a maxi- 
mum width of 8 /?. (instead of 7 /?. 6in.) for a heavy motor car 
with an unladen weight of 4 tons or more, fitted with pneumatic 
tyres and being either a goods vehicle or one so constructed or 
adapted as to form part of an articulated vehicle. Correspondingly, 
reg. 54 proviso (a) permits a width of 8 /7. for a trailer drawn 
by a locomotive exceeding 7 /7. 6 in. in width or by a heavy 
motor car to which reg. 37 (5) (iv) applies. 

Regulation 102 introduces a new restriction on the side 
overhang of loads, a very necessary provision if the restriction 
on the width of vehicles is to be of practical value on the roads. 
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No load may be carried on a vehicle or trailer if the load pro- 
jects more than | /?. laterally beyond the overall width of the 
vehicle or if the total width of the load exceeds 9 /f. 6 in. 
There is an exemption, subject to conditions, for indivisible 
loads in the case of which it is not reasonably practicable to 
comply with the above restrictions, and the regulation does not 
apply to the carriage of loose agricultural produce not baled or 
crated. 


Regulation 91 has been amended (it was formerly reg. 89) 
with the object of making it an offence not merely to quit a 
motor vehicle on a road without stopping the engine and setting 
the hand-brake, but also to be responsible for an unattended 
vehicle being on a road in such a condition when it may have 
got there by running from private premises on which it had been 
left. 


Regulation 101 imposes a new obligation to provide suitable 
foot rests for the feet of a pillion passenger carried on a motor 
cycle, whether or not a side car is attached to the motor 
cycle. 

The regulation as to the testing of brakes, etc. (formerly 103, 
now 106) has been amended to allow such tests by examiners 
appointed by the Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis 
to examine and inspect public carriages. The Ministry circular 
explains that this has been done because in the past such exam- 
iners have been uniformed policemen but they may not always 
be so in the future. We note that this regulation stil] deals with 
the power to inspect, inter alia, silencers. Judging by the noise 
emitted by many motor cycles, including some ridden by 
uniformed police officers, we wonder whether this power has 
been overlooked in recent years. 


DISCUSSING THE MOTION 


[CONTRIBUTED] 


One consequence of the introduction of politics into local 
government is that the representatives of the political parties 
on the local authority have tended to adopt parliamentary 
tactics. Not the least formidable is the practice of putting down 
a notice of motion, seasoned with a strong spice of political 
bias, to be discussed at the last meeting of the council before 
the annual elections, or at a meeting which falls conveniently 
near a keenly contested casual vacancy. The present writer is 
associated with an urban authority, which since the end of the 
second world war, has acquired a complete “ new look.” At 
one end of the range of his experience is the era of the early 
1930's when all candidates were independent, when local 
elections were rarely contested and when, if a poll was needed, 
only about five per cent. of the electorate troubled to exercise 
their franchise. At the other end has come the present time 
when all members of the council have been elected on a party 
basis, when all have had to fight for their seats, and that in 
contests at which polling has been on occasion as high as 65 
per cent. of the registered voters. In those far-off pre-war days, 
of which the writer sometimes wistfully thinks, the councillor 
who gave notice of motion (unless it related to some such 
solemn matter as a Loyal Address to Their Majesties on Their 
Silver Jubilee or Their Accession to the Throne) was regarded 
as taking an excessive view of his civic duties or at least as 
being a trifle eccentric. Certainly no one was much concerned 
by the infrequent notice of motion relating to mundane matters, 
except perhaps the office-boy who was put to the trouble of 
searching for the book in which all notices of motion have 
to be numbered and entered in the order in which they are 


received. As by other authorities, new standing orders had been 
adopted about the middle of 1936 based on the model form of 
the Ministry of Health, and from the start it had been recog- 
nized that, where these infrequent motions related to matters 
which came within the ambit of a committee or committees, 
they were affected by a model standing ordered headed ** Notices 
of motion " and containing the following passage: 


“* Motions for which notice has been duly given, the subject 
matter of which comes within the province of any committee 
or committees, shall upon being moved and seconded stand 
referred without discussion to such committee or committees, 
or to such other committee or committees as the council may 
determine, for consideration and report. Provided that the 
chairman may, if he considers it convenient and conducive 
to the despatch of business, allow such motion to be dealt 
with at the meeting at which it is brought forward.” 


Nevertheless a fairly benevolent outlook was entertained, 
even in regard to such motions as fell within the shadow of this 
standing order. Thus, for example, when councillor X gave 
notice of his intention to move at the council meeting that an 
additional seat be provided in the recreation ground both he 
and his seconder were allowed to speak to this simple proposition 
and make out their case, which they did with difficulty, their 
speeches being limited by standing orders to five minutes each, 
after which the chairman thanked them both and declared that 
the matter then stood referred to the appropriate committee. 
(it was often much later that the recreation ground got its 
additional seat for, somehow, the appropriate committee never 
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seemed to have enough money in its estimates, but that is 
another story.) Came the years of the second world war, and 
with it the changing scene and the “ political council. Through 
the claims of national service the office-boy has become (in 
the department of the present writer) as extinct as the dodo, 
and his successor, the junior female clerical assistant, does 
not need to make the occasional search for the Notice of 
Motion Register: of necessity, it lies almost as readily to her 
hand as does the daily postage book. For under the new order 
of things what we will call the minority political group quickly 
adopted the practice of arranging for their members to give 
not one, but sometimes as many as three or four, notices of 
motion for each council meeting. Almost as quickly, the mem- 
bers of the majority political group found that in these changed 
circumstances they did not like the old method of dealing with 
motions which fell within the province of a committee. Whereas 
no one had much minded independent councillor X and his 
seconder having their little pre-war say at the council meeting, 
it was soon realized that, in the dangerous mouths of political 
councillor X and his equally inimical seconder, even so simple 
a notion as an extra seat in the recreation ground could be 
the means of spreading powerful political propaganda. In 
10 envenomed minutes X and his seconder, under guise of 
promoting a trifling improvement of amenities, could between 
them proclaim to the world the whole creed and philosopy of 
their obnoxious political beliefs and, if the time-honoured 
procedure was followed, the matter then went to the appropriate 
committee without anyone else being able to voice an opinion 
on the subject. By their enforced silence the members of the 
majority group could, for a month at least, be branded as 
bourgeois reactionary anti-seatists of the worst possible kind. 
The dangerous doctrine that all councillors were equal but that 
movers and seconders of motions were more equal than others 
had arisen. Clearly something had to be done, but tradition 
dies hard in local government and (while it might appear unfair 
that only councillor X and his seconder could make their 
speeches at the council meeting with no one to gainsay them) 
it did not seem right that, after so many years of the old ways 
and customs, they should be prevented from so doing. To 
avoid the appearance of one party's gaining an undue advant- 
age, the practice therefore developed of allowing all motions, 
even those which clearly fell within the province of a committee, 
to be debated and voted on at the actual council meeting at 
which they were introduced. As almost every member exer- 
cised his right of speaking, the debates became quite lengthy 
and worse followed when, presumably by way of retaliation, 
members of the majority group also started putting down 
notices of motion on the agenda. Meetings which had threatened 
to last all night now threatened to last all the next day as well, 
and officers who had been thinking in terms of supper allow- 
ances started to think in terms of allowances for nights reason- 
ably and necessarily spent away from home. About this time, 
however, another local authority in the same area had been 
experiencing a similar trend of events and had taken a closer 
look at the standing order, part of which has been already quoted. 
This authority had then sought the opinion of the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government as to whether the mover and 
seconder of a motion specified in the summons for the meeting 
of the council both had the right of speaking on such motion 
before it was referred to the appropriate committee, or whether 
the mover and seconder must move and second it formally 
without comment. To this the Ministry is reliably understood 
to have sent reply that (while it was not for the Minister to 
interpret the standing orders of a local authority) he was 
inclined to the view that the standing order in question would 
not allow the mover and seconder of a motion falling within 
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the scope of a committee to speak on it unless the chairman 
exercised his prerogative under the standing order. Becoming 
acquainted with this opinion of the Minister, the chairman of 
the authority with which the writer is connected courageously 
ruled that, henceforward, motions which came within the 
province of a committee or committees should only be formally 
proposed and seconded at the council meeting. This ruling, 
although unpopular with the minority group, appears to have 
been accepted by them for the time being and indeed, according 
to the cynical, will even receive their blessing should they ever 
become the majority group. It certainly makes for shorter 
meetings, but the present writer is troubled in spirit as to 
whether it is a correct interpretation of the standing order. All 
the various dictionaries have been called in aid of what is the 
true meaning of the words “ without discussion,” but the 
writer feels that the only real guidance can be found in the 
standing orders themselves. Macmillian’s Local Government 
Law and Administration sounds a warning against forming an 
interpretation of standing orders “* without scrupulous examina- 
tion of the whole.” The writer feels that it is not only necessary 
to look at the standing order which deals with * Notices of 
motion” but the one which is headed “ Rules of debate.” 
The model standing order in regard to the latter subject says 
that a motion or amendment shall not be discussed “ unless 
it has been proposed and seconded.” Discussion of a motion 
for the purpose of the standing orders does not appear therefore 
to start until it has been proposed and seconded, and there 1s 
nothing in the model standing orders which provides for a 
“formal” proposing and seconding. The latter is a phantom 
procedure which, with due respect to the Ministry, does not 
exist, and in the resolute view of the present writer the mover 
and seconder of a motion are entitled to speak to the full 
limit of the time allowed for speeches by standing orders, even 
though the chairman does not allow the motion to be debated 
by other members of the council. To adopt a contrary view 
could lead to the proposer’s being deprived of an opportunity 
of speaking at all in the introduction of his motion, because 
it is submitted that the chairman cannot exercise his prerogative 
until there is something before the meeting—that is to say, until 
a motion has been moved and seconded. Should he then decide 
to allow the motion to be discussed by the council as a whole, 
the proposer has no right to speak, if he has not already done 
so, because (according to the model standing order) only the 
seconder of a motion can reserve his speech to a later part of 
the debate. The model standing orders have been widely adopted 
by borough, urban, and rural councils, practically as issued by 
the Ministry, so the question is one of general interest. It is 
indeed of real importance to politically constituted councils, 
because the parties attach great value to what they can say 
in public meeting and what is reported in the local press. This 
is borne out by the well-authenticated story of a midland 
authority whose prosy proceedings so wearied the attendant 
journalists that they came to a gentleman's agreement with one 
another to leave the meeting en masse at the end of what they 
considered a reasonable time. After some months they were 
intrigued to discover that meetings which had appeared to be 
continuing with unbridled vigour had invariably folded up, 
within a matter of minutes after the departure of the local scribes 


Whilst the writer feels that in the rigid interpretation of the 
standing orders now adopted the pendulum has swung to the 
opposite extreme, he would make it clear that, in general, he 
views with disfavour the practice of debating matters in council 
without prior consideration by the appropriate committee. As 
one of his “ middle of the road’ members sagely observed 
during the period of the deluge of motions, ** What we really 
need is two council meetings a month, one lasting about half 
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an hour to receive the reports of the committees and to discharge 
the entire business of the urban district and the other, lasting 
all night, when we could have a jolly good old political debate 
without doing anything at all.” This is rather akin to the tale 
of the very rough football match, when one of the more 
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boisterous players was heard to observe after the ball had been 
kicked out of the ground, “* Never mind about that, let’s get on 
with the game.” The too vigorous pursuit of party politics 
in the realm of local government could present an apt parallel to 
that football match. 


TEN YEARS AFTER 


(PROGRESS OF BRITISH 


By JOHN 


Ten years ago, the Education Act, 1944, became law. The 
Bill had been presented to Parliament the previous year, and 
first read on December 15. For nine weeks it was discussed in 
the House of Commons, at a time which was the most crucial 
period in the war and indeed in our national history, when 
the outlook was grim, and our survival or doom hung in the 
balance. 

The spectacle of members of Parliament calmly discussing, 
day after day, the various clauses of the Act made a profound 
impression upon the world. Parliament was admired, and 
criticized at the same time. Abroad, this country was looked 
upon as being strangely optimistic—strangely confident of 
victory. For it was pointed out, in the middle of death and 
destruction, great plans were being drawn up for the children. 
If England were to lose, Hitler would look after the education 
of our children ! 


Up to 1944, the progress of British education had been 


anything but spectacular. The proposed Act was revolutionary. 
It was in 1870 that elementary education was made compulsory 


This fixed the minimum statutory school 
leaving age at 10 years. Parents helped to defray the cost of 
the education by the payment of weekly fees. It was approxi- 
mately 9d. per week. In 1902, the Balfour Act set up secondary 
education by local education authorities. The Fisher Act of 
1918 accomplished little, although it had promised much. The 
next step was the Hadow Report in 1926 which aimed at the 
separation of the under clevens from those over. 


In the course of the discussion on the Bill in 1944, many 
interesting facts were revealed. Some were startling. Of some 
5,600,000 pupils in our schools, 5,090,000 were aged from two 
to 14 years. Half a million attended secondary schools. Only 
one-fifth of the child population received secondary education. 
Although a pupil could enter the secondary school as early as 
five years of age on payment of the fees, free entry, by means 
of a scholarship, could only be obtained at the age of 11 years. 
For many years this method of entrance had been severely 
criticized. It meant that the cheque book and not brains decided 
who should receive the privileges and benefits of grammar 
school education. 


Now these schools had many advantages over the primary 
schools. The buildings were better; there was much more 
equipment ; classes were smaller, thus permitting more indi- 
vidual attention for the pupil ; staff were more highly qualified; 
there was a far more liberal allowance for the purchase of stock 
and stationery for the running of the school. 


The Bill aimed at providing a more unified system of education 
which would be suited to 95 per cent. of the pupils. All fees 
at secondary schools would be abolished forthwith. For 
admission to these schools, all children would from now on be 
required to pass an examination, called the Common Entrance 
Examination, and admission would be through no other avenue. 


by the Forster Act. 


EDUCATION, 1944—1954) 


AUDRIC 


The minimum statutory school leaving age was raised from 14 
to 15 years. 

On August 3, 1944, the Act became law. It was a child of 
optimism, and was widely popular. It was called the Children’s 
Charter, and teachers welcomed it whole heartedly. Some 
parents were not in favour of the extra year at school, for they 
had become used to the lower school leaving age. In the rural 
areas, the extension had a mixed reception, for here the child's 
contribution to the family income was needed more so than in 
the towns. However, heads of schools called parents’ meetings 
to explain the provision of the Act. The extra year was dealt 
with. There was a general feeling that the earlier age had been 
too early, and parents grudgingly accepted this point. It was 
pointed out that the child from the elementary school who left 
at the age of 14 was often on his way to work in the morning 
when his friend who was in attendance at the grammar school, 
and would continue there for a few more years, was still in bed. 
Then girls who left at the age of 14 were physically and mentally 
immature. Their little faces stared at you from over the tops of 
shop counters. At this early age they made a brave, although 
pitiful, effort to ape the grown up. Yet if they erred they were 
more often than not judged as adults. 


Soon parents came to accept the Act as being really beneficial 
for their children, especially when they were promised special 
work for their children for this extra year, in the form of speci- 
alized courses, which would give them a better chance on 
leaving. 

It was only too soon realized that a colossal task was ahead. 
This was to tax all the enthusiasm of administrators and teachers. 
For what was now a serious need was teachers. Teachers, 
teachers, and more teachers ! Throughout the war years, the 
training of men teachers had been at a standstill. Women 
teachers had been the only source of supply, and these in reduced 
numbers. Now teachers were needed urgently, not only to fill 
the gaps consequent upon the closure of the training colleges 
for six years, but also to make good the heavy losses due to 
retirement on age of the elder teachers. They were needed to 
meet the proposed reduction in the size of classes. Not only 
would scores of thousands of teachers be needed, but training 
colleges in which to give them their training. Then, in the 
not very distant future, there would be an increase in the 
school populations on account of the increased school leaving 
age. 

Much of this had been foreseen. In order to meet the situation 
as regards the shortage of teachers, the Government had 
introduced a scheme for the emergency training and recruitment 
of teachers. Candidates were selected by a_ selections board 
and were given one year’s training. They were treated most 
generously. Their salary was to be the same as teachers trained 
for two years; they would receive increments for war service, 
while further increments would be paid for the employment 
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they followed before the war. In many cases this had little 
bearing or was of little use to teaching. 


Men and women from the forces flocked in. Unfortunately 
there were not enough training colleges, and waiting lists became 
longer. Those who had been selected remained at their jobs 
until they were notified of a vacancy in a training college. Some 
were offered employment in the schools as “ supplementary 
teachers.” 


However, they were all eventually absorbed into the colleges, 
some of which had been specially established for this purpose 
and called “‘ emergency training colleges.” As many of these 
colleges were staffed by teachers who had transferred from the 
schools on secondment, this depleted still more the thinning 
ranks of teachers. 


On the whole, these teachers trained under the emergency 
scheme were an asset. Without them, the Act could not have 
been implemented. They represented a broad cross-section of 
the community, and had held widely different jobs before 
coming into the classroom. 


Their colleagues in the staff room gave them a warm welcome. 
True, there were a few cries of “ No dilution of professional 
standards ” but it was realized that they were needed, and that 
this short term of training was the only way by which they 
could be got into the classrooms. At the same time, it is fair 
to state that no other profession would have extended such a 
welcome to new members joining them on equal status, without 
special qualifications and experience, and limited training. 


Married women teachers also made a very valuable contri- 
bution. Some of them had not taught for a score of years or more. 
They had relinquished the profession on marriage. Now they 
came back, and were soon very familiar and very happy in the 
* old toil and grind.” 


In order to meet the demand for additional teaching spaces, 
pre-fabricated classrooms were built. These were concrete 
sections which were delivered to the site and erected. Here 
again, the war had dealt a heavy blow at the school building 
programme. Schools which were on the programme for re- 
building or extensions before the outbreak of war had to wait. 
Church halls, parish halls, any building which could reasonably 
be used for teaching had been pressed into service. They 
remained in service long after the end of war, for there were 
other needs, among them housing, which were more urgent. 
Then, many schools had been destroyed or severely damaged 
during the air attacks. The loss on the whole was tremendous. 
The new classrooms became known as H.O.R.S.A. huts. 


When the new method for selection to the grammar schools 
was well in hand, the interest of all parents in the education 
of their children was thoroughly roused. More and more 
parents were deeply concerned as to the fate of their children at 
the age of 11 years. For failure at the common entrance exami- 
nation meant that the child had to attend the modern secondary 
school or else attend a private school at the parent's expense. 
Most parents were content for the child to go to the modern 
secondary school. Here, there was still a chance of late entry 
to the grammar school through an examination at the age of 
13 years and over, or there were prospects of a transfer to a 
technical, commercial, homecraft or art school. Even if the 
later attempt was fruitless, there were specialized courses of 
study in the modern secondary schools. Fees at the private 
schools were of necessity high, and while many of them were 
very good, there were a large number where the standard of 
education was quite poor. However, these unsatisfactory schools 
came under the notice of the “ official eye”’ and were duly 


watched. 
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While the Act was being implemented, the lot of the teacher 
was improving. In the primary schools, paid helpers were 
appointed as part of the ancillary service. These officials helped 
in supervising children at play, serving the morning milk, helping 
with the canteen dinner, and in a variety of ways helped the 
teacher by taking over these little tasks which were often irksome. 
In modern secondary schools, school secretaries were appointed, 
and so helped the head teacher with the clerical side of the 
school. 


While the school meals service was well established long before 
the war, it developed greatly in the years that followed. Splendid 
equipment was installed in school kitchens, cooks had to be 
trained so that a properly balanced diet was a regular feature. 
There never was a lack of labour for the school meals service. 
Schools might find a difficulty in finding cleaners, but a vacancy in 
the canteen was quickly filled. Women appear to like the work. 
The school meal and the free morning milk are now two firmly 
established institutions in the schools throughout the country. 
The canteen dinner does more than give the pupils an adequate 
meal. It relieves mothers from the task of preparing it, and so 
gives them a little more leisure. Possibly its chief value is the 
training it gives the children from an early age, in social conduct, 
besides making the school a greater influence in their lives. 


With the easing of the building restrictions, new schools 
sprang up all over the country. Some are a joy to enter. These 
schools are not the grammar schools, although some new ones 
have been built. On the whole, they are the new modern secon- 
dary schools and primary schools. Education authorities are 
justly proud of them, and each new one which is opened has 
some improvement on the previous one. 


There are scores of modern secondary schools, containing 
delightful classrooms to accommodate classes of 30 pupils. They 
have inset lockers, their own radio equipment, film apparatus 
to allow films being shown in daylight, all decorated in light 
pastel shades. Classrooms have thermostats to control the 
temperature. The heating is by hot air which enters through 
wall gratings, blackboards are blue so that any strain on the 
children’s eyes is lessened. The practical side is considered 
everywhere to be of great importance. Some schools teaching 
homecraft contain actual living rooms, flats, where the 
children can gain practical experience in looking after the house 
as part of their training. Then there are well equipped wood- 
work, metal work and art rooms. There are few grammar 
schools which can boast of such magnificent buildings as these 
modern secondary schools. 


Parents whose children fail the common entrance examina- 
tion are becoming increasingly satisfied with all the advantages 
and opportunities provided by these new schools. When the 
education itself is of a comparable standard to the grammar 
schools there will be even fewer heartaches when the children fail. 


At the same time, to affirm that all parents are satisfied 
would be untrue. There are too many schools crying out for 
improvement. They are modern secondary schools which have 
had few improvements in the past 20 years. They are without 
a hall, gymnasium, or library. Lavatories are in a corner of 
the playground. In the rush to build new schools, the old ones 
have been left. Parents of children attending these schools are 
jealous of these new buildings, and demand that something be 
done to the one their child attends. There is much to be said 
for this point of view. If a new school can offer specialized 
courses within the school in commercial, technical, school 
certificate and homecraft subjects, and all this with up-to-date 
equipment, then they feel that the children in attendance at 
these schools have greater opportunities than their children. 
This is a point of view heard often at parents’ meetings. What 
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is necessary now is for attention to be focused on the modern 
secondary schools housed in old buildings, for until improve- 
ments are carried out here we cannot fairly speak of equality 
of opportunity. As several parents once pointed out to me, 
“ If you reckon the length of a generation of children at these 
schools as four years, since they enter at the age of |! years 
and leave at 15, then how many generations of children will 
have to be content with these unsatisfactory buildings while 
others can go to these palaces ?” 
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What has to be borne in mind is that parents have never 
been so interested in education as they are today, and this 
is a healthy sign, for they can be a tremendous force in 
education. 

Yet, looking back over these past 10 years, the truth remains 
that a tremendous amount has been done in jimplementing the 
Education Act, 1944. It has been a colossal achievement of 
which all may be proud. 


WEEKLY NOTES OF CASES 


COURT OF APPEAL 
(Before Sir Raymond Evershed, M.R., Jenkins and Romer, L.JJ.) 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL v. WILKINS AND ANOTHER 
(VALUATION OFFICERS) 
March 29, 30, 1955 
Rates— Rateable occupation— Builders’ huts 
use on building site. 

Cases Statep by Lands Tribunal. 

The London County Council intended to build schools on certain 
sites and entered into contracts with builders. In pursuance of those 
contracts the council handed over the sites to the contractors who 
erected thereon huts for the purpose of carrying out the works. 
These structures rested on the ground simply by their own weight, 
and it was anticipated that they would remain on the sites for some 
12 months, but, in fact, they remained there for 18 months and 
upwards. On the question whether those structures were rateable 
hereditaments, 

Held, the huts were in rateable occupation and were rateable 
because (i) the four requisites approved by the Court of Appeal in 
John Laing & Son, Lid. vy. Kingswood Assessment Committee (1949) 
113 J.P. 111, were present, and (ii) they were not chattels, because 
they were brought on the site in pieces and were erected on the site, 
and to remove them it would be necessary to dismantle them so 
that they would lose the essential character which they bore when 
erected on the site and return to their previous form of pieces of 
board or planks and corrugated iron. 


Temporary erection and 


Appeal dismissed. 
Counsel: Squibb and Lord Croft for the council; Lyell, Q.C., and 
Patrick Browne for the valuation officers. 
Solicitors: Solicitor to London County Council; Solicitor of Inland 
Revenue 
(Reported by F. Guttman, Esq., Barrister-at-Law.) 


March 25, 28, 29, 1955 
PROPRIETARY, LTD. y. 
(VALUATION OFFICER) 
Rates— Derating—Industrial hereditament—Non-profit-making club— 
Services rendered to club members and non-members—Repair of 
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units for own motor vehicles—Maintenance of motor vehicles 
Rating and Valuation (Apportionment) Act, 1928 (18 and 19 
Geo. 5 c. 44), s. 3 (1), 2. 

Case Statep by Lands Tribunal. 

A company provided for its members a social club and services 
and facilities in connexion with motoring, such as road patrols, road- 
side telephone boxes, and road signs. “Associate members,” who were 
not members of the company, were only entitled to the services and 
facilities in connexion with motoring. The subscriptions of associated 
members were wholly used for those services and facilities which 
were paid out of a separate fund provided by those subscriptions 
and by a capitation fee in respect of the full members. It was the 
object of the company, not to make profits, but to provide the maximum 
services and facilities which the available money could provide. The 
company owned 754 vehicles, and it occupied a hereditament used 
to “ service,” re-condition, and repair their own vehicles and parts 
of such vehicles. Some motor cars were housed at the hereditament. 
The company also made badges for attaching to the motor vehicles 
of their members, and painted, sprayed and stencilled the blue and 
white road traffic signs. It was conceded by the company, that, 
unless the activities carried on at the hereditament were by way of 
trade, it was a non-industria] hereditament. 

Held, the full members, as well as the associate members, were 
entitled to the facilities and services in respect to motoring and the 
company was bound to apply, and did apply, the whole funds which 
were made up from the associate members’ subscriptions and capita- 
tion fees in respect of full members in the provision of those services; 
that activity was more akin to a club activity than a trading activity 
in the ordinary sense; and, as the manual labour was exercised on 
the hereditament, not by way of trade within the meaning of s. 149 (1) 
of the Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, the hereditament was not 
an industrial hereditament within the meaning of s. 3 (1) of the 
Rating and Valuation (Apportionment) Act, 1928. 

Appeal dismissed. 

Counsel: Squibb for the company; Lyell, Q.C., and Patrick 
Browne for the valuation officer 

Solicitors: A. J. A. Hanhart; Solicitor of Inland Revenue. 

(Reported by F. Guttman, Esq., Barrister-at-Law.) 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF BOURNEMOUTH 
CHIEF CONSTABLE’S REPORT FOR 1954 

As a holiday resort Bournemouth is bound to attract a great deal 
of visiting traffic, and the problem of congestion is a serious one. 
The chief constable says that “ the way in which vehicles are frequently 
parked on roads in the entertainments centre of the town can only 
be described as chaotic. There is little the police can do in the matter, 
for if sufficient personnel were available to give supervision, there is 
no adequate parking accommodation to which motorists can be 
directed.” He goes on to say that the work of traffic contro! seriously 
detracts from the primary police duty of protecting life and property 
and preventing crime. He considers that an essential first step towards 
relieving congestion in the Lansdowne, the Square and Commercial 
Road is to reduce the number of public service passenger vehicles, 
local and long distance, operating on these roads during peak periods 
of the year. 

The force is not unduly short of its authorized establishment, which 
is 205. The actual strength on December 31, 1954, was 196, and there 
are in addition three members of the force who are seconded to 
police training establishments, one to the Police College and the 
other two to the Training Centre, Sandgate, Folkestone. 


Full use is made of wireless as a means of communication. All 
police vehicles are fitted with two-way wireless, and with public 
address equipment. During the year 36 arrests were made by the 
traffic department as a result of wireless messages, and 11 others 
during normal traffic patrol. Other duties of this department included 
attending 394 emergency telephone calls and 268 traffic accidents, there 
being 1,088 accidents in all in Bournemouth during the year. This was 65 
more than in 1953, but the totals in both 1950 and 1951 were higher. 

The net cost of the police per head of the population was 12s. 2d 
in 1954. It has risen to this figure by annual increases since 1948-49, 
when it was 8s. 7d. Included in police expenditure in the near future 
will be the cost of the new headquarters, on which a start has just 
been made. The chief constable welcomes this improved accom- 
modation, and expresses the hope that the building will be worthy 
of the town and will make for increased efficiency. There is no doubt 
that it is quite impossible to work satisfactorily in quarters which 
do not provide proper convenience and modern equipment, and the 
police forces of today need all the help they can get in carrying out 
satisfactorily their manifold duties. 

It is pleasant to note a considerable reduction in the figures of 
recorded indictable crimes, 1,358 for 1954 against 1,796 for 1953 
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The 1,358 included two murders, which were both detected. The 
percentage of detected crime, 50-25, was lower than that for 1953, 
54-54. Larceny from unattended vehicles and false pretences both 
showed slight increases over 1953, but there was a decrease in many 
other offences, sexual offences, breaking offences and stealing from 
shops all being noticeably fewer. Larceny from unattended vehicles 
is made easy, all too frequently, by the owners leaving them unlocked, 
and it is likely that visitors to (and possibly residents of) Bournemouth 
are no exception in this respect. 

Prosecutions for drunkenness (66) were the same as in 1953. This 
is a very considerable increase on the 1950 figure of 29. Included 
in the 66 were nine charges of driving, or being in charge of vehicles, 
whilst under the influence of drink. Of the 66 only 13 were local 
residents, and 30 are described as being vagrants. 

Efforts are made to encourage good relations with the public. 
Numerous talks about their work were given during the year, by 
senior officers and by policewomen, to various organizations. The 
press are thanked for their co-operation, particularly during the 
protracted murder inquiries early in the year. 


SHEFFIELD JUVENILE COURT PANEL REPORT 

Although the number of indictable and summary offences for the 
year 1954 exceeded the figures for 1953 the report notes with satis- 
faction that the number of breaking and entering of premises to 
steal was the lowest for the past 10 years and that sexual offences 
were three in 1954, as against 13 in 1953 and eight in 1952. The 
increase in indictable offences is entirely due to increases in “ larceny, 
attempted larceny and receiving stolen property.” Trespassing on 
the railway is the most prevalent summary offence, and is in some 
part due to the habit of “ train-spotting.” 

It is satisfactory to note that care and protection cases, mostly 
relating to young girls wandering the streets, again show a marked 
decline, eight in 1954 as compared with 23 in 1953 and 40 in 1952. 
The 1954 figure is the lowest since pre-war days. 

The importance of fathers attending juvenile courts has been 
emphasized in many reports. This report states that many more 
fathers attended in Sheffield in 1954 than in previous years. It is 
probably true, as suggested, that so long as the father stays away 
from the court the boy or girl concerned is not likely to treat the 
case as of real importance. 

Concerning methods of treatment, it is stated that the number of 
approved school orders was considerably less than the average over 
the previous 10 years. This tendency is to be observed in other reports, 
and it must not be taken as an indication that magistrates have lost 
faith in the schools. In some areas there is a considerable drop in 
the number of offenders, and besides this there is the fact that other 
means of treatment are being used more extensively. Thus in Sheffield 
the attendance centre appears to be doing good work. The report 
says: “* The number of boys ordered to be sent to the attendance 
centre, to the running of which the officers of the Sheffield city police 
devote much time and thought, was 55. 

“Attendance at the centre deprives a boy of his freedom on six 
alternate Saturday afternoons, spread over a period of three lunar 
months. Half of the period is spent in doing manual work which 
is intended to be arduous and exacting, and the other half is taken 
up in some form of useful instruction. The results are generally 
encouraging and especially so with the type of boy who has to be 
taught a sharp lesson. At the same time the attendance centre should 
never be considered a substitute for probation in those cases where 
long-term care and supervision is required.”’ Tribute is paid to the 
valuable assistance given to the justices by the superintendents of 
the remand homes. 

Parents are constantly blamed for the prevalence of juvenile crime, 
and much of this blame is well deserved. This report says: “* No 
one who has experience of the juvenile court can doubt the poorness 
of body and poverty of spirit of many of the parents who come 
before us, and the lack of direction and unhappiness of many of 
the children and young people who are concerned in offences or 
behaviour complaints. The children are often very poorly dressed 
and the parents dirty and unkempt.” This is mentioned, says Mr. 
Brian C. Pye-Smith, the chairman of the juvenile court panel, as 
showing the need for all the help that can be given by the public 
social services and voluntary bodies as a contribution to the preven- 
tion of juvenile crime and the assistance of those who have become 
delinquent. 

LINDSEY ACCOUNTS AND ESTIMATES 

Like ancient Gaul the county of Lincolnshire is divided into three 
parts and of these the largest is Lindsey, this administrative county 
occupying 961,000 acres out of the total county acreage of 1,693,000. 
Lindsey is predominantly agricultural despite Scunthorpe and Hum- 
ber-side; at June 4, 1953, crops and grass occupied 823,000 acres 
of its total area and it supported close on half a million cattle, pigs 
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and sheep plus over one and three-quarter million of poultry on 
its 9,500 agricultural holdings. These and other interesting facts 
about the county's main industry are included in the general statistics 
with which county treasurer Mr. John Jolly, F.1.M.T.A., prefaces his 
summary of the 1953/54 accounts 
This staple industry of agriculture pays no rates, of course, and the 
rateable value per head of population for the county in 1953/54 was 
£5 Os. 3d., enabling the authority to qualify for a substantia! equaliza- 
tion grant. The county precept totalled IS». 6d., a rate burden of 
£3 13s. 10d. per head of population and a low figure compared with, 
for example, Middlesex (£7 4s. 9d.), Kent (£6 12s. 9d.) or Hampshire 
(£4 19s. 10d.). 
Expenditure is met in the following proportions: 
Per cent. 
Government Grants 70 
Other Income ‘ ) 
Rates as 21 


100 


Loan debt in Lindsey, as elsewhere, continues to climb—at March 
31, 1954, it was £2} million and expenditure out of loans during the 
two succeeding years will add a further £14 million. Mr. Jolly notes the 
growth of loan charges to a total of £} million when referring to the 
large increase in capital expenditure forecast for 1955/56 following 
the removal of restrictions on certain classes of educational 
expenditure. 

Estimated expenditure on county services for 1955/56 at £6,294,000 
exceeds the realized 1953/54 figure by £1,430,000 but thanks to 
increased grants (including an estimated £1,128,000 of equalization 
grant), estimated under-spendings in the previous year, and the 
appropriation of £188,000 from balances, it has been possible to 
restrict the rise in the county precept to 4d. over the 1953/54 figure 
of 15s. 6d. 

Mr. Jolly submits each year with his estimates a memorandum 
which enumerates very clearly the notable and most important 
points of county finance: naturally on this occasion he deals at 
some length with the outlook for the exchequer equalization and 
education grants, which may be considerably altered if the new 
revaluation comes into force on April 1, 1956. He points out that 
industrial development in Scunthorpe and other places has contri- 
buted largely to the growth of rateable value by about 25 per cent 
over the past 10 years and Lindsey is fortunate in this respect: never- 
theless he thinks that the revaluation is bound to cause violent 
changes and emphasizes the necessity of vigilance on the part of the 
local authorities. 


HOMELESS FAMILIES 


The County Councils Association has submitted a memorandum to 
the Central Housing Advisory Committee on the accommodation of 
homeless families, describing the development of this problem since 
the local authority associations issued a joint memorandum in July, 
1950. The information received by the association from county 
councils indicates general agreement that it would be inadvisable 
to seek amending legislation with a view to imposing on any local 
authority a statutory duty to house persons rendered homeless in 
circumstances which could reasonably have been foreseen. Some 
county councils suggested that welfare authorities should be em 
powered to establish “rehabilitation centres” where problem 
families could be temporarily housed and given instruction in 
household management in order to fit them for acceptance as 
council house tenants; and that they should be empowered also to 
appoint social! visitors to undertake preventive work. The association 
takes the view, however, that the setting aside of temporary accom- 
modation provided under s. 21 (1) I (+) of the National Assistance Act, 
1948, for use as a “ rehabilitation centre or the like and the employ 
ment of welfare officers on preventive and rehabilitation work ts 
already within the powers of county councils under the Act. 

The association, nevertheless, stresses the importance of preventive 
work being undertaken at the earliest possible stage by housing welfare 
officers employed by housing authorities, so that the conditions which 
so often lead to eviction may never arise. It has been found valuable 
for arrangements to be made locally for the housing authorities to 
notify the county council at an early stage of potential eviction cases 
so that the latter's health, welfare or child care services may be brought 
into operation with a view to ameliorating the conditions which 
threaten to lead to eviction. It is suggested that the preventive aspect 
of this problem, so far as concerns council house tenants, can best be, 
and should be, dealt with by the housing authority. 

As to persons who are evicted and for whom temporary accommoda- 
tion is needed the association refers to the powers contained in Part I 
of the Housing Repairs and Rents Act, 1954, to render certain unfit 
houses suitable for temporary occupation and stresses the belief that if 
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housing authorities generally would be prepared to make accommoda- 
tion of this kind available to homeless families and perhaps exercise 
their powers under s. 8 of the Housing Act, 1949, to supply furniture 
to such families on hire purchase terms, these would be most valuable 
contributions to the solution of the difficulty. On rehabilitation, 
reference is made to the work which is being done by certain voluntary 
organizations and attention is drawn to an arrangement which has been 
found in a number of counties to be most beneficial, whereby joint 

‘rehabilitation committees” have been established, comprising 
officers of the county and county district councils, working in close 
consultation with the appropriate voluntary organization. 

On the special problem of unmarried, separated and deserted 
mothers it is suggested that, whilst there may be an understandable 
reluctance on the part of housing authorities where questions of 
immorality arise, to afford them special priority in regard to the 
allocation of houses it is none the less important that, if only in the 
interest of the children, they should be given al! possible help to secure 
available accommodation. It is urged that it would be particularly 
helpful if housing authorities could in appropriate cases make available 
to these persons houses in the lower rent category for by doing so it 
may often be possible to avoid the necessity for the children being 
taken into the care of the children authority. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE PREVENTION OF 

TUBERCULOSIS 

The annual report of the Nationa! Association for the Prevention 
of Tuberculosis for 1953-1954 is a most attractive and well arranged 
publication under the title “The human side of tuberculosis.” 
It describes the wide range of the work of the association in Great 
Britain and through its kindred organizations overseas. The problem 
is still immense in some parts of the world such as India where 
one death occurs each minute. The death rates for tuberculosis 
men have, however, fallen remarkably. In the United States the 

igure dropped from 71 per hundred thousand in 1930 to 16 in 1952. 
In Denmark the rate has dropped lower—from 71 to 11; France 
from 156 to 43 and the Republic of Ireland from 130 to $4 Fifty 
years ago more than 60,000 people died in Britain from tuberculosis 
ma year. In 1953 the number was 10,239. But attention is drawn 
in the report to the surprising paradox that while fewer people die 
of tuberculosis, more cases are being discovered. In 1950, in England 
and Wales, 42,415 new tuberculosis patients were reported as com- 
pared with 37,879 in 1938. To some extent this charge is explained 
by the newer case-finding methods, but it is emphasized that nothing 
in present-day knowledge justifies the view that the problem of 
tuberculosis has been solved. The function of the association as a 
voluntary association, is described as a mixture of “ publishing facts 
and passing on faith.” It is recognized that illness causes a subtle 
disturbance in the balance between body and mind and that it is 
not enough to cure the body but necessary also to ease distress and 
keep up the morals of the spirit. 

Special stress is laid in the report on the importance of home 
treatment. Nowadays many tuberculosis patients are cared for at 
home. This system was developed because of the shortage of hospital 
beds. But chest physicians are now finding that some patients do 
better at home, though the method makes great demands on the 
welfare services. The family doctor, chest physician, district nurse 
and the health visitor all share in the combined process of treatment 
and care. A home help may be required and the almoner and care 
committee watch over the ‘family needs. Throughout Britain much 
useful work is being undertaken by care committees in association 
with the local health authority. Mention is made in the report of 
the Anglo-Danish sanatorium scheme under which, with the help of 
the British Red Cross Society, children from Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland are sent to Vordingberg in Denmark for treatment. 

A record number of 100,000 Christmas seals were used in 1953. 
For 20 years this method of fund-raising -has reminded people that 
tuberculosis is not yet fully conquered, and seals have brought 
encouragement to countless patients. 


CITY OF WORCESTER 
CHIEF CONSTABLE’S REPORT FOR 1954 

The city now has a new chief constable, who took up his duties 
on February 1, 1955. Although his predecessor was in office until 
January 31, 1955, the necessary data for the report could not be 
compiled and the report printed in time for it to be presented by 
that date, and the duty fell, therefore, to the new holder of the office. 

The building of police houses has pr well. The report 
states that during 1954, 16 new houses forming part of the third 
and fourth building schemes were completed and occupied, and that 
the last pair in these schemes are nearing completion. It has been 
possible to reduce to six the original number of 10 houses which 
were planned under the fifth scheme. The force is fortunate in having 
such a large number of post-war houses. 
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The police canteen, opened in 1947, has felt the effect of rising 
prices and there have had to be two increases in the prices charged 
for meals, each more than offset by the rising cost of living. The 
chief constable hopes that it will be possible, with certain adjustments, 
for the canteen to continue to operate as he considers it is a very 
necessary amenity, ape ve sy as it does meals at moderate prices for 
police on duty and for single men resident in quarters. 

Recruiting has not been as good as in the previous year, but this 
difficulty is not peculiar to the city of Worcester. The force ended 
the year with an actual strength of 96. Its authorized establishment 
is 104. It is noted that many applicants not suitable for the Worcester 
force were referred to the district recruiting board at Birmingham to 
give them an opportunity to serve in other forces with a lower 
minimum height requirement. 

We observe with interest that amongst the recorded commendations 
is one by the chief constable of a woman police sergeant for her 
courage and tenacity resulting in the apprehension of two men, one 
charged with larceny and assault on a police officer and the other 
with obstructing a police officer in the execution of his duty. Women 
who join this service have to be prepared at times for violence, and 
indeed some members of their own sex can be just as difficult to 
handle on occasions as men are. 

Successes in competitions both in ambulance work and in life 
saving are reported. A senior team from the force won the William 
Cadbury shield in 1954 for ambulance work, and another team won 
the Worcestershire Police Life Saving championship cup. 

There were 742 crimes committed during the year, 50 less than 
in 1953. The detections were 66:17 per cent., a very satisfactory figure. 
There was a marked reduction in the offences classed as “ offences 
against the person ™ (from 62 to 30), but “ offences against property 
with violence ” increased by 19 to 79. It is thought that eight out of 
10 undetected cases of housebreaking are probably attributable to a 
“ travelling criminal who has committed many identical offences in 
the Birmingham and Worcestershire areas.” Of three complaints of 
robbery only one was recorded as a crime after full investigation. 
This part of the report includes a request to the public to report 
promptly anything of a suspicious nature, however trivial it may 
seem, aS prompt investigation is then possible and this frequently 
leads to an early arrest. 

Later in the report, however, it is noted that this request for the 
urgent reporting of suitable matters does not justify the use by the 
public of “ 999” calls for trivial and unsuitable reasons. Many of 
the 801 police messages so received during the year were not of an 
urgent nature and showed that the proper purpose of the “999” 
call is not universally understood. 

There was a sharp increase in popeemae for drunkenness, 96 
—— 70 in 1953. Seventy-one of the 96 were non-resident, many 
of them seasonal field workers, * natives of Eire or alien employees.” 
There has been a tendency for this type of offence to increase since 
1950, and this has coincided with the extension of permitted hours 
from 10 to 10.30 p.m. on week-days from June to September inclusive. 
Fortunately in very few instances was the offence aggravated by being 
combined with any form of assault or wilful damage. The increase 
was fortunately not shared by the s. 15, Road Traffic Act charges. 
These were four in number, against five in 1953. 


REPORT OF SOUTHAMPTON CHILDREN’S OFFICER 

Reports of children’s committees and children’s officers show that the 
policy of giving “ deprived” children the benefits of norma! family 
life is being pursued and that progress is being made. It is pleasant 
to read of what is being done on these lines. 

The report of Mr. L. Willshire, children’s officer for the county 
borough of Southampton, for the year ended November 30, 1954, 
states that there is to be a reorganization of the grouped cottage 
homes and nursery on the Hollybrook estate and five homes accom- 
modating eight children are being erected on the loca! housing estates. 
The houses will be in the charge of a husband and wife, the man 
following his own employment. The homes are exactly the same 
(except for a slight interior modification) as the standard five- 
bedroomed council house. The children will enjoy the educational and 
other facilities provided for the estate and they will live as nearly a 
normal life as is possible for children deprived of their parents to 
lead. 

During the year ended November 30, 1954, the number of children 
who came into care was 220, as compared with 274 for the previous 
12 months. and the total children in care on November 30, 1954, 
was only 281 as compared with 301 on November 30, 1953. These 
pleasing reductions says Mr. Willshire, were brought about by the 
untiring efforts of the child-are section. It very often takes much 

to make alternative arrangements for children other than 
receiving them into care, but the prevention of the splitting up of a 
family is of much more benefit to the child and parents and more 
satisfying to the child-care workers. Many of the parents are socially 
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inadequate and need the help and support of the council's visitors 
in order successfully to resume the care of their children. 

How public money can be saved when it is possible to restore a 
home and turn the family into a self-supporting unit is shown by the 
following : 

“‘An interesting experiment in training the parents has been carried 
out during the year. Eight children who were in the Hollybrook 
homes were restored to their parents who have been given accommo- 
dation in a cottage on the Hollybrook estate. Rent of £1 per week 
is charged and the family has been supervised by one of the child- 
care visitors. I will only say at this stage that the progress made to 
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date is encouraging. Since March this family has been self-supporting, 
whereas previously the children were costing £30 per week to maintain 
at Hollybrook, and it is estimated that this family has cost the 
authority £5,000 in the past.” 

The work of boarding out of children has expanded rapidly during 
the year, and Mr. Willshire acknowledges with gratitude the help of 
the foster parents “ who have given such loving care to our children 
without thought of material or financial gain.” 


It is satisfactory to learn that there has been a steady increase in 
parental contributions towards the maintenance of the children. 


THE BUDGET SPEECH 


{In view of the strike affecting the national daily newspapers, 
arrangements were made whereby we could publish for the conveni- 
ence of our readers the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s Budget Speech. 
We give below, therefore, the speech as made by Mr. R. A. Butler 
last Tuesday, April 19, 1955. Since these plans were made, news has come 
that the national newspaper strike has been settled—but we go ahead 
with our original intention since we have no means of knowing, 
as this goes to press, whether the national newspapers will fully 
report the Chancellor's speech.—Ed., J.P. and L.G.R.) 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer said: “ A Budget speech must of 
necessity, contain an array of figures upon which the judgment of 
the Chancellor of the day is based. 

“In each of the last two years the average person has been able 
to buy for his or her own use, four per cent. more goods and services 
than in the previous year. 

* Since October, 1951, real wage rates—that is making full allowances 
for changes in the cost of living, have risen by six per cent. in contrast 
to the period between mid-1947 and 1951 when they were falling. 

“ Over the same period to October, 1954, the latest date for which 
figures are available, earnings in industry, again in real terms making 
allowances for changes in the cost of living, rose by no less than nine 
per cent. 

Turning to the balance of payments position, Mr. Butler said the 
past year had shown us that, while it was right to run our island 
economy in a more independent mood, problems could spring from 
the very success which it had been our happy lot to achieve. 

More coal, more efficiently used, would be one of the most sub- 
stantial reinforcements to our balance of payments which our own 
efforts could contribute. The United Kingdom's balance of payments 
had also been affected by the alteration in the terms of trade. 

“In my last two Budget speeches,” continued Mr. Butler, “I 
reported that we were profiting by the terms of trade which had been 
moving in our favour. During the past year that movement was 
reversed. The index of import prices began to rise in April, 1954, 
and for February, 1955, was seven per cent. higher than in the first 
quarter of 1954. At the same time, export prices did not increase 
until February of this year when a rise of one per cent. was recorded. 

“ The result to date has been that on the provisional estimates for 
the six months from October, 1954, to March, 1955, our imports 
c.i.f. at about £1,875 million were some £225 million higher than in 
the corresponding period 12 months earlier: 

“But our exports at £1,460 million rose by only about £40 million.” 

Mr. Butler said that for 1954, the United Kingdom's surplus was 
provisionally estimated at £160 millions, but we earned the whole 
of this surplus in the first half of the year. Although there was a 
welcome increase in receipts from off-shore contracts, American 
defence aid was halved as compared with the year before—the total 
for 1954 being only £50 millions. 

Balance of payments of the whole sterling area in 1954 showed 
much the same pattern of change. The provisional estimate for the 
calendar year as a whole showed the sterling area roughly in balance 
with the rest of the world, but a surplus in the first half year was 
followed by a deficit in the second. 

This was reflected in the level of gold and dollar reserves. These 
rose during 1954 by £87 millions to a figure of £986 millions. But 
the record read differently for the two half years. In the first six 
months, reserves rose by £179 millions, in the second half year they 
fell by £92 million. 

“ This decline must be seen in perspective. In this last period we 
not only had to meet the normal annual payment on the American 
and Canadian loans, but we also repaid, in gold or dollars, £40 
millions to the International Monetary Fund, and £39 millions in 
part discharge of our debt to the European payments union. 

“ Thus we fortified our capital account by repaying debts.” 

The sterling areas reserves existed to be drawn upon in case of 
need. In Sydney, over 15 months ago, Commonwealth Finance 


Ministers accepted the fact. This was confirmed in Washington in 
September last. The relatively small decline in the reserves had to be 
seen in proportion. 

Apart from the special repayments mentioned, the loss in the 
nine months from mid-1954 to the end of the first quarter of 1955 
had been no more than £46 millions—only about half the average 
monthly loss in the corresponding period 1951-52. 

At £953 million the end-March figures reserves were more than 
£350 million above their lowest point, which they reached in April, 
1952. 

It became clear by February that we needed to moderate the 
growth of imports and to encourage exports. 

“In February, credit control was applied, the Bank Rate raised 
and hire purchase transactions restricted. 

At the same time he authorized the Exchange Equalization Account 
to operate with wider discretion in overseas exchange markets 

“ This was certainly a case of putting in the troops to save sterling 
being sold at too great a discount, thus losing business for Britain 
as well as dollars for our reserves.” 

“ Already, in the field of the Exchanges, our action has produced 
distinct results which have taken the shape that I had hoped for. 
rhe sterling-dollar rate has risen from about $2°784 in the third 
week of February to just over $2°79% and the rate for transferable 
sterling, from under $2°72 to just over $2°77}, a very considerable 
rise. 

The Chancellor pointed out that it would take some time for the 
effects of the Bank Rate and the tightening of credit to make them- 
selves fully felt. Our import bill would inevitably continue for a time 
to be affected by decisions taken and orders placed before the measures 
of February 24. 

The total revenue in 1954-55 amounted to £4,738 million which was 
£205 million more than the Budget Estimate. 

Inland Revenue Duties were £2,541 million, or £157 million more 
than the estimate of £2,384 million. About half of that excess came 
from income tax, which yielded £1,893 million against the estimate 
of £1,800 million. 

The yield from profits assessed under Schedule “ D.” was about 
£40 million above the estimate, and P.A.Y.E. on wages and salaries 
brought in £50 million more than was expected which reflected among 
other things the rapid increase in employment and industrial activity 
achieved during the year. 

The other main contributors to the higher yield were death duties, 
stamp duties and excess profits levy, which showed increases of £24 
million, £20 million and £16 million, respectively, over the estimates. 

Profits tax and surtax were very close to their estimates 

The high yields of Inland Revenue were matched by the perform- 
ance of the Customs and Excise Duties. These amounted to £1,872 
million, £90 million above the estimate. 

“ About half of this increase is accounted for by purchase tax 
which produced £342 million, or £47 million more than I estimated,” 
said the Chancellor. 

Tobacco produced £650 million, or £17 million above the estimate. 

“ Beer, wines and spirits yielded a total of £390 million, £9 million 
more than the estimate, though within this satisfactory total beer was 
down by £4 million,” said Mr. Butler. 

Receipts from the duties under the Import Duties Act, 1932 were 
above expectations, yielding a total of £62 million or £6 million over 
the estimate. 

Non-tax revenue was lower than his estimate—£246 million com- 
pared with £290 million. Smaller receipts from the sales of the Ministry 
of Food’s stocks were the main reason for the change. 

While revenue exceeded expectations, expenditure fell short of 
them. Consolidated Fund Services amounted to £665 million or 
£2 million less than the Budget estimate. Supply services, however, 
cost £3,640 million or £216 million less than the forecast. 

“ This short fall was shared by both defence and civil supply,” 
said the Chancellor. “ The estimate for defence was £1,555 million: 
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actual expenditure was £1,436 million, a short fall of £119 million in 
spite of the fact that appropriations-in-aid from the sterling counter- 
part of economic aid and other receipts from the United States 
amounted to £61 million or £24 million less than my original 
estimate.” 

The savings here were spread over a large number of items but 
were shared mainly by the Ministries of Food, Materials and Supply. 

“ In total,” said Mr. Butler, “ expenditure under all heads amounted 
to £4,305 million, a saving of £218 million.” 

Mr. Butler continued : “ The committee will remember that I budgeted 
for a small surplus of £10 million. In fact, we have realized a surplus 
of £433 million. On the difference of £423 million, I increased revenue 
accounts for £205 million and lower expenditure for £218 million 

“ Below the line receipts were the same as the estimate of £191 
million: but expenditure, at £692 million, was £94 million bigger. 

“ Three items account for practically the whole of the excess. The 
first is a larger volume of advances to local authorities by the public 
Works Loan Board, which involved the Exchequer in issues of £353 
million or £53 million more than the estimate 

“ Most of these payments below the line are made to finance capital 
expenditure by local authorities. Housing is the main item. This 
expenditure and the money spent by the National Coal Board and by 
the Post Office, are matched by an increase in the useful physical assets 
of the country.” 

Turning to the year 1955-56 Mr. Butler said he estimated total 
revenue above the line on the basis of existing taxation to be £4,844 
million. 

An increase of £106 million over the actual yield in 1954-55. Inland 
Revenue Duties, he said, were estimated to produce £2,610 million 
an increase of £69 million on the out-turn for 1954-55. From income 
tax he expected to receive £2,009 million of £116 million more than 
last year 

“ Now for expenditure. I estimate that the total expenditure above 
the line for 1955-56 at £4,562 million, an increase of £39 million over 
the budget estimate for 1954-55. 

“ Practically the whole of this increase is accounted for by the 
Consolidated Fund Services which, at £699 million, are £32 million 
more than last year’s estimate. This increase arises on the provision 
for debt interest which refiects recent development in the money 
market and is of course particularly influenced by increases in rates for 
floating debt 

“ Expenditure on supply in 1955-56 is estimated at £3,863 million and 
is Only £7 million more than the original estinate of a year ago. 
Within this total, net expenditure on defence at £1,494 million is 
£61 million less than the original estimate of last year despite the 
reduction of £42 million in the estimated receipts from American Aid. 

“To round-off the main outlines of the picture | must mention that 
below the line I expect a further increase in net payments, for £501 
million last year to £584 million in 1955-56. 

In real terms, Government expenditure on goods and services in the 
coming year was likely to be about the same as in 1954-55 

The upward trend in fixed investment was continuing. 
was not likely to show so great an increase this year: 

“ We are looking, then, for a real increase in investment in manu- 
facturing industry this year. Over the whole field, public and private, 
I expect investment in 1955 to increase by at least the same amount as 
last year : 

“ But productive industry is likely to take a larger, and housing a 
smaller share of this increase.” 

“ What then, should be my final Budget judgment ? 

“ This year, there are clear limits to the possibilities of large remis- 
sions of taxation, especially of indirect taxes which would encourage 
spending at home and so risk diminishing our export effort. 

“ With very full employment, higher social benefits, increased old 
age pensions, generous support prices for agriculture, and better pay 
packets, our people must realize that all! the good things of life are not, 
and cannot be, confined to Budget Day. Indeed, some might urge 
that no tax concessions at al] should be made this year, but I judge 
that this would be a timid policy which might prevent us from achiev- 
ing the full increase in production of which we are capable. 

Dealing with his Budget proposals, Mr. Butler said: “ Both from 
the personal angle and from that of industry, we remain one of the 
most heavily taxed nations in the world. I am convinced that some 
further lightening of the load is needed to give industry the spurt to be 
more competitive. The question is how to choose a method of 
relieving the burden which is likely to increase rather than to diminish 
confidence in our financial policy at home and overseas. 

“ | do not feel justified this year in making any general reductions in 
indirect taxation. 

“ As evidence of our desire to help, I am proposing, forthwith, to 
reduce the rate of purchase tax from 50 per cent. to 25 per cent. on 
piece-goods and sheets, towels, and other houschold textile articles of 
cotton, linen, rayon and other non-woolen materials 


Housing 
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“ An important result will be to halve the tax on quality furnishing 
fabrics and household textiles, so providing a better market for these 
goods, thus encouraging production and aiding exports.” 

Mr. Butler said that the “ D”™ allowances which might be made 
from the value before calculating the tax would not be affected. The 
changes would take effect from midnight and they would cost him 
about £2,250,000 this year and £3 million in a full year. 

Government members cheered as the Chancellor went on, “ This is 
a simple orthodox reduction of 6d. in the standard rate of income tax 
together with appropriate reductions in the lower rates. No other 
proposal would so simply and effectively suit the needs of the moment. 

“ The reduction of 6d. in the standard rate will be accompanied 
by 3d. off each of the reduced rates. In 1953, I took 6d. off all the 
rates. But then 1 was withdrawing the increase of 6d. all round which 
had been imposed by the previous government in 1951. This time, I 
return to the tradition that reductions in the genera! rates of income tax 
should be broadly proportionate to the rates already borne. 

There were further Government cheers as Mr. Butler continued, “ I 
have been impressed by the principles which lie behind the proposals 
for relief for the smaller incomes and I therefore propose, in addition, 
to exempt many of such incomes from all liability to tax by increasing 
the personal allowance—from £120 to £140 for a single person and 
from £210 to £240 for a married couple—while reducing the band of 
income taxable at the lowest rate from £100 to £60. 

“* Moreover, I shall apply the principle of this relief to small invest- 
ment incomes—a class very deserving of he!p—by increasing the limit 
for the small income relief, under which small investment incomes are 
treated as earned, from £250 to £300. 

“ Finally, | have made room within this scheme for relief for the 
family man. For him, I propose an increase in the child allowance 
from £85 to £100. At the same time I propose to remove the special 
earnings limit applying to apprenticed children so that the same income 
limit will apply to all children.” 

The Inland Revenue define apprentice children as those of 15 or 
over who are apprenticed to trade for a period exceeding two years. 

“ But the effect of the changes which I am proposing will be that in 
terms of earned income, the starting point of liability to tax will be 
raised for the single person from £155 to £180, for a married man with 
no children, from £270 to £309, for a married man with two children, 
from £489 to £566, and for the married with four children, from 
£707 to £823. 

“ This will be done as rapidly as possible and for the purpose of 
P.A.Y.E. deductions, the tax changes will become effective on the 
first pay day after July 5. 

“ These are substantial and valuable remissions of taxation, yet 
they leave me budgeting for a surplus of no less than £148 million. 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE 
Progress of Bills 


HOUSE OF LORDS 
Wednesday, April 6 
CRIMINAL Justice ADMINISTRATION BILL, read la. 
County Courts Brit, read 3a. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 


Monday, April 4 
YouNG Persons (HARMFUL PUBLICATIONS) 


Tuesday, April 5 
Roap Trarric Bit, read 2a. 
Wednesday, April 6 
RATING AND VALUATION (MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS) BILL, read 2a. 
Thursday, April 7 
NATIONAL INSURANCE BiLL, read la. 


ADDITIONS TO COMMISSIONS 
KENT COUNTY 

Air Vice-Marshal Arthur Percy Ledger, C.B., C.B.E., Lynton House 
Bridge, nr. Canterbury. 

William Henry Loft, 1, Milton Road, Swanscombe. 

Albert Reginald Lucas, Dairy House Farm, Hodsell Street, Ash, nr. 
Wrotham. 

David Spencer Mount, The Dower House, Petham. 

Alexander David Evelyn Mure, Pevington Farm, Pluckley. 

Henry Thomas Parkin, Tudor House, 65, Wickham Way, 
Beckenham. 


CHILDREN AND But, 


read 3a. 
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BURNING QUESTIONS 


“You know who the critics are?”’ said Benjamin Disraeli: 
“the men who have failed in literature and art.” With equal 
justification the lawyer might aver that the literary men who 
exercise their wits in skirmishes against the law—its inconsis- 
tencies, its obscurities; above all, its delays—are often those 
who have failed to make good, whether as practitioners or 
litigants, in the law. Charles Dickens, who served for a time 
as clerk to a solicitor in Gray's Inn—and hated it heartily— 
never forgot or forgave the dismal monotony of that experi- 
ence. For him, legal institutions are imbued with a cold 
inhumanity, a blind stupidity; procrastination is their instru- 
ment, frustration their harvest. The theme recurs in many of 
his works; Bleak House, which opens in the High Court of 
Chancery, presents a vivid, if somewhat exaggerated, picture: 


“ Who happens to be in the Lord Chancellor’s Court this murky 
afternoon, besides the Lord Chancellor, the counsel in the cause, 
two or three counsel who are never in any cause, and the well of 
solicitors before mentioned? ... They are all yawning, for no 
crumb of amusement ever falls from Jarndyce v. Jarndyce (the cause 
in hand), which was squeezed dry years upon years ago... 
Standing on a seat at the side of the hall is a little, mad old woman 
in a squeezed bonnet, who is always in court, from its sitting to its 
rising, and always expecting some incomprehensible judgment to be 
given in her favour. Some say she really is, or was, a party to a 
suit; but no one knows for certain, because no one cares... 
A sallow prisoner has come up, in custody, for the half-dozenth 
time, to make a personal application to purge himself of his con- 
tempt; which, being a solitary surviving executor who has fallen 
into a state of conglomeration about accounts (of which it is not 
pretended that he had ever any knowledge), he is not at all ever 
likely to do. Another ruined suitor, who periodically appears 
from Shropshire, and breaks out into efforts to address the Chan- 
cellor at the close of the day's business, and who can by no means 
be made to understand that the Chancellor is legally ignorant of 
his existence (after making it desolate for a quarter of a century), 
plants himself in a good place and keeps an eye on the Judge, 
ready to call out “ My Lord!” in a voice of sonorous complaint, 
on the instant of his rising. A few lawyers’ clerks, and others who 
know this suitor by sight, linger, on the chance of his furnishing 
some fun, and enlivening the dismal weather a little.” 


The hopelessness of protracted litigation is fair game to the 
satirist; but there is another side to the story. Every practitioner 
has, at some time or other, suffered from the type of client who 
might be described as a professional litigant—whose grievances, 
real or imaginary, have occupied and are likely to go on occupy- 
ing Master after Master, and Judge after Judge, in the considera- 
tion of interminable arguments on what the client's solicitor and 
counsel have advised him, from the start, to be a futile case. 
The maxim Interest reipublicae ut finis sit litium seems to this 
kind of suitor a rank injustice; the last thing he desires is to 
set a limit to the suits which, for him, are an end in themselves, 
providing stimulation and excitement for his restless and quarrel- 
some nature. So he persists in flogging his dead horse until, one 
day, he tries the patience of his legal advisers once too often, 
and they and he part company;_ within a few days he is at it, 
all over again, with new solicitors and counsel, chewing over 
the same old arguments. And so on, ad infinitum. 


Such people are often neurotics, frustrated in their desire to 
make a mark in the world as men of action. Litigation is for 
them a species of wish-fulfilment, and their persistence in refus- 
ing to take “ no ™ for an answer is encouraged by the peculiarly 
undramatic nature of English legal procedure. The issue and 
service of a writ, the dullness of interlocutory proceedings, and 
the quiet, almost conversational, tone in which the hearing 
itself is conducted, must be a grave disappointment to the man 
with a grievance who has worked himself up into a state for 


which only histrionics can be a proper outlet. Our fellow- 
citizens in the Channel Islands enjoy in this respect a consider- 
able advantage; their more volatile temperament evolved, in 
ancient days, a method of commencing proceedings, in cases 
of tortious acts against real property, which fully satisfies the 
professional litigant’s desire to steal the limelight. This device 
is the Clameur de Haro, the institution of which is attributed 
to Rollo, the first Duke of Normandy, of whom her Majesty 
the Queen is the present-day successor. The injured party 
constitutes himself plaintiff in an action by going to the spot 
where the wrong has been committed, falling on his knees 
before witnesses, and invoking Duke Rollo by crying aloud the 
traditional formula: Haro, Haro, Haro! a l'aide, mon Prince, 
on me fait tort! Thereupon the alleged tortfeasor must refrain 
from further acts against the plaintiff until the matter has been 
ventilated in the courts. The Cl/ameur thus has the effect of 
our interim injunction, over which it has the considerable advan- 
tage of providing the plaintiff with what the. psychologists call 
a catharsis—in other words, an opportunity of “ letting off 
steam.” 

Institutions of this kind afford the complainant at least an 
illusion of active self-help, which is more gratifying to the 
instincts than the passive ré/e assigned to him under our system. 
However, there is still scope here for inventive ingenuity, as a 
recent case at Northampton has shown. The protagonist was 
not a civil litigant, but the defendant (in the magistrates’ court) 
to a summons for allowing his chimney to catch fire. Unlike 
the Ghost in Hamlet 


“ And then it started like a guilty thing 


Upon a fearful summons "— 
he did not appear, but wrote to the court as follows 


“ I was burning a lot of old summonses on the night in question, 
and I am afraid | put too many on the fire at once. Would you 
mind putting the fine on the bill, as I will be up on the 30th with 
four other summonses, and no doubt that will be an expensive 
day for me. I really think I will try to get a yearly account with 
you. 


There is such a thing as taking a maxim too literally, and 
this defendant has certainly been a little over-zealous in carrying 
out the injunction to set a limit to litigation. Making a holo- 
caust of the summonses served upon you, and setting your 
chimney on fire in the process, may be a graphic illustration of 
the phrase “ summary procedure "; in the context of the above- 
quoted letter the method conveys, perhaps, a subtle nuance of 
something more—the merest hint, can it be, of an attitude 
perilously approaching disrespect? If that suspicion be true, 
the court has kept its dignity unimpaired, and contented itself 
with a suitable parry and riposte, by imposing the sober and 
undramatic penalty of a 7s. 6d. fine. 

A.L.P. 


PERSONALIA 


APPOINTMENT 


Mr. Peter Henry Sutton has been appointed a clerk in the metro- 
politan magistrates’ courts service and will commence his duties at 
the Bow Street magistrates’ court on April 25, 1955. Mr. Sutton is a 
solicitor, who was admitted in October, 1951, and he has practised 
since in London, appearing frequently in metropolitan courts. Mr. 
Sutton’s appointment is an additional one consequent upon a re- 
arrangement of work in some of the metropolitan courts. 
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PRACTICAL POINTS 


All for consideration should be addressed to ‘* The Publishers of the Justice of the Peace and Local Government Review, Little London, 
, Sussex.’’ The questions of yearly and half-yearly subscribers only are answerable in the Journal. The name and address of the subscriber 
communications 


must accompany each communication. All 


1.—Criminal Law—False pretences and forgery—Obtaining goods on 
hire purchase by fraud— Fraudulent sale of goods 

A, a married man living with his wife, goes to a local furniture shop, 
and buys furniture to the value of £90 on hire purchase. This is done 
without the wife’s knowledge. On the hire purchase agreement he 
forges his wife’s signature as the hirer and signs his own name as the 
guarantor, but uses a false address. A pays the initial instalment and 
arranges delivery to B, a friend. A had previously falsely represented 
himself to B as a furniture dealer and had obtained an order for the 
furniture from B. A was present when the furniture was delivered and 
in fact signed the receipt. B paid A for the furniture. A kept the 
money and did not pay further instalments to the furniture firm who 
eventually repossessed the property. 

The wife of A is not aware of any of this transaction 

A file of evidence was submitted suggesting the following charges 
against A: 

1. Stealing, as bailee, the furniture. 

2. Obtaining money by false pretences, from B. Reference was 
also made to a possible offence by A under s. 7 of the Forgery Act, 1913, 
but as it was the forgery of his wife's signature, it was felt that some 
difficulty might be encountered in proving the case conclusively. Our 
legal adviser recommended charges of forgery and false pretences only, 
holding that it was not ———— to charge A with larceny. This 
decision has been subject of considerable discussion and it is felt that a 
charge of larceny should be preferred. SABER. 


Answer. 

In our opinion charges of false pretences and forgery could properly 
be preferred. Hire purchase agreements are contracts consisting of 
both a bailment and an option to purchase, Karflex, Lid. v. Poole 
{1933} 2 K.B. 251, but in this instance the firm supplying the furniture 
intended to entrust the goods to A's wife and did not, therefore, make A 
the bailee of the goods. For that reason we do not think a charge of 
larceny would be appropriate. 


2.—Criminal Law—Larceny—Tenant stealing garden gate. 

I shal! be obliged if you will give your opinion of the correct charge 
for the following offence: 

A man is employed as a farm worker and is a tenant of a cottage 
near the farm. The cottage has a garden at the front, which is enclosed. 
There is a gate, valued at £3, which leads into the garden. The tenant 
steals the gate and uses it for firewood. I think the fact that he is 
the tenant of the cottage brings the offence within s. 16 of the Larceny 
Act, 1916. Others say that the correct charge is under s. 34 of the 
Larceny Act, 1861, arguing that it is outside the cottage and is specially 
provided for under the 1861 Act. S. ADRIFT. 


Answer. 

In our opinion the two charges are both appropriate and could be 
preferred as alternatives. It would no doubt be more convenient to 
deal with the case under s. 34, supra. The fact that the gate is outside 
the cottage does not prevent it from being treated as a fixture let with 


the premises. 


3.—Evidence— Hushand against wife 
1882 and 1884. 

Consideration is being given to instituting proceedings against a wife 
in respect of the theft of a sum of money, the monies of her husband, 
when deserting him. Doubt has been raised as to whether, in these 
circumstances, the husband is both competent and compellable as a 
witness for the prosecution. The view taken is that having regard to 
the provisions of the Married Women's Property Act, 1882, as amended 
by the 1884 Act, he is both competent and compellable. However, 
the 1884 Act is not mentioned in the schedule to the Criminal Evidence 
Act, 1898, and reference to that schedule will show that a spouse is 
competent only under ss. 12-16, Married Women's Property Act, 1882. 
It would seem that the 1884 Act is not repealed and is still of effect. 
I had my attention drawn to Leach v. Director of Public Prosecutions 
(1912) 81 LJ. K.B. 616; 76 J.P. 203. 

Your opinion would be appreciated. 

Answer. 

Opinions are divided on this point, but we think the husband is 
competent and compellable, the clear intention being that husband and 
wife should be on the same footing and both being both competent and 
compellable under the statutes. Phipson states that under the Acts of 
1882 and 1884 either consort is an admissible and, except when 
defendant, a compellable witness 


Married Women's Property Acts, 


SISKE. 


must be typewritten or written on one side of the paper only, and should be in duplicate. 


—e Act, 1949—Jmprovement grants— Dwelling let with other 


The council have received an application for an improvement 
grant in respect of a dwelling which for at least the previous five years 
has been let as the farmhouse of a farm of about 66 acres. Having 
regard to the definition of “ dwelling ” in s. 36 (3) of the Act, is the 
dwelling one which has been let “as a dwelling” during the five years 
immediately preceding the date of the application for the purposes of 
s.227? In other words in such a case is “ the dwelling” to be taken 
for the purposes of s. 22 and s. 23 as the house itself together with any 
of the appurtenances mentioned in s. 36 (3), but excluding any land 
outside those categories ? EXDEN 

Answer. 

With some hesitation, we think so. 


-- —Occasional licence—Whether may be granted in respect 
of premises registered as a club. 

Clients of ours own an unlicensed residentia! hotel, a small portion 
of which is set aside as a club. The club is registered with the clerk 
to the justices. The club premises consist of a club room, in which 
there is a bar, and a modern ballroom which has been recently con- 
structed at substantial expense and which also has a bar. 

Loca! organizations wish to hold their annual dinners and dances on 
the premises and would like to be able to use the club room and the 
ballroom. It has been expleined that only members of the club can 
purchase drinks, and we have been asked to advise whether an outside 
licensee could obtain an occasional licence to cover these particular 
functions. 

Would it be in order for the club to be closed on the evening of a 
function and for the holder of the occasional licence to seil his drinks 
in the club room and in the ballroom ? If this is not possible, could 
he sell drinks in the ballroom only ? If neither of these alternatives is 
feasible, could the occasional licensee set up his bar in the hotel (not 
in the club room or ballroom). The guests would then dance but not 
drink in the ballroom. N. ORUAY 

Answer. 

In our opinion: 

(a) An occasional licence may be granted for a function at the hotel 
notwithstanding that a club has its registered address on the premises 
(cf. Brown v. Drew (1953) 117 J.P. 435). 

(6) It would be in order for the club to be closed on the evening of a 
function. 

(c) If the club were not closed, it would be in order for the holder of 
the occasional! licence to sell intoxicating liquor in the ballroom only. 

(d) The holder of the occasional licence would be in order in setting 
up his bar, neither in the club room nor the ballroom. 

Thus, on the law, we answer all our correspondent’s points in the 
affirmative. It may be that the magistrates’ court, in consenting to 
the grant of the occasional licence, will seek an undertaking that sales 
of intoxicating liquor shall be carried on with some modification. 


—Licensing—Provisional grant— Abandonment. 

“hh 1948 a provisional! grant was made by licensing justices under the 
Licensing Act of 1910 and confirmed by the confirming authority for 
the sale of intoxicating liquors “ on™ certain licensed premises to be 
constructed partly on the site of existing licensed premises and partly on 
land adjoining. The new premises have not yet been erected and the 
provisional! grant has been renewed from year to year. The monopoly 
value payable in respect of the new premises has been agreed together 
with the agreed value of the existing licence which will be surrendered 
when the new licence is made final. 

By s. 10 (2) of the Licensing Act, 1953, it no longer becomes 
necessary to apply for the renewal of this provisional grant. 

It has now been decided not to proceed with the construction of the 
new premises but it is desired to apply for the grant of a full “on™ 
licence in respect of the existing house, taking advantage of the 
provisions of s. 7 of the 1953 Act. If this new application is 
granted it will be necessary to surrender the provisional grant. It is 
suggested that the proper way to dea! with the matter, if the application 
is granted, is for the justices to grant the new licence subject to the 
condition that the original provisional grant be surrendered on the 
new licence being made final by the licensing justices. We shall be 
obliged if you could advise if this is the proper way to deal with the 
matter. N.V.S. 

Answer. 
A provisional grant of a justices’ on-licence shal! not be valid until 
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the licensing justices have declared it final (Licensing Act, 1953, 
s. 10(2)). Therefore, we think that there need be no formal surrender, 
but a simple statement that the new scheme is intended to supersede 
the old and that the provisional grant will be abandoned if and when 
the new scheme becomes effective by the grant and confirmation of a 
new on-licence coupled with a surrender of the existing beerhouse 
licence. 

The abandonment will, indeed, be effective by operation of events; 
for the provisional grant, we assume, is in its terms coupled with the 
surrender of the existing beerhouse licence, which beerhouse licence 
will have been surrendered in furtherance of the second scheme and will 
not, therefore, be available for surrender in furtherance of the original 
scheme. The original scheme, in consequence, will have broken down. 


7.—Magistrates—Practice and procedure—Defect in form—Effect of 


s. 100 (1) Magistrates’ Courts Act, 1952. 

I shall be glad to receive any further comments you may have 
to make with regard to your answer to P.P. 4, at 118 J.P.N. 772 
(December 4) relating to the Motor Vehicles (Construction and Use) 
Regulations. A similar position to that outlined occurred in my 
court last week, the same objection being taken. As however the 
defending solicitor did not take the point until he had fought the 
case on its merits, merely including it in his address to the magistrates, 
I then took the view that the objection was too late, relying on the 
cases cited at p. 241 of the current edition of Stone. 

point on which I should now like your opinion is to what 
extent s. 100 (1) of the Magistrates’ Courts Act, 1952, could have 
been relied upon by the prosecution, supposing the objection had 
been made at the appropriate time. I would say at the outset that 
I am in entire agreement with the view expressed in your answer to 
the point mentioned above, but if s. 100 is construed literally, it 
would seem that provided a different offence is not disclosed, any 
objection to the form or substance of a summons is to be ignored. 
I realize that this cannot be the intention of the statute, but I should 
value your interpretation of the meaning of that section, and the 
circumstances in which it is applicable. 

If in fact you have already expressed an opinion on this point 
either by way of an answer to a query or in an article, perhaps you 
will kindly refer me to it. JOANGA IL. 

Answer. 
Section 100 (1) can be relied upon by the prosecution to resist any 


application by the defence for the dismissal of the summons simply 
because of the defect in form. But it does not entitle a court to proceed 
on a defective information without first correcting it so that it is 
in proper form. If a court did so proceed a conviction, which would 
have to follow the form of the information, would be bad on the 


face of it. Ralph v. Hurrell (1875) 40 J.P. 119, dealt with a similar 
point under the provisions which are consolidated in s. 100. 


8.— National Assistance— Expenses of burial— Recovery under s. 56 of Act. 

I shall be obliged if you will let me have your opinion as to whether 
s. 56 (1) of the National Assistance Act, 1948, is mandatory in its 
reference to summary proceedings for recovery of expenses incurred by 
a local authority in arranging the burial of a person under s. 50 of the 
Act, or whether proceedings could be entered in the county court for 
the recovery of the expenses. Tiwpy. 

Answer. 

In view of the opening words of the subsection, “* Without prejudice 
to any other method of recovery,” it appears that a debt due under 
s. 50, from a person liable to maintain the deceased, may be recovered 
by an action in the county court as an alternative to proceedings in the 
magistrates’ court. 


9.—Public Health Act, 1936— Moveable dwellings—Local Act powers. 

The provisions of s. 269 of the Public Health Act, 1936, do not apply 
to this district because s. 78 of the local Act of 1901 contains provisions 
enabling the council to regulate the use of moveable buildings, in- 
cluding moveable dwellings. This section also applies to temporary 
buildings, and exempts from the operation of the section buildings 
expressly exempt from the operation of the Acts or byelaws for the 
time being in force within the district with respect to new buildings. 
The byelaws made by the council with respect to new buildings provide, 
inter alia, that a moveable dwelling to which s. 269 of the Public Health 
Act, 1936, or any similar provision in a local Act applies shall be 
exempt from the operations of these byelaws. This follows the model 
building byelaws. Do you consider that, in the circumstances, the 
council are unable to regulate the use of moveable dwellings ? If so, 
what steps do you suggest they might take to remedy the position ? 

BADSTAR. 
Answer. 

The cumulative effect of these circular enactments would in our 
opinion be held by the Divisional Court to be that neither s. 269 of the 
Act of 1936 nor s. 78 of the local Act can be applied to moveable 
dwellings. 
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The remainder of s. 78 relates to “ temporary ™ buildings, the section 
being among the precedents for s. 27 of the Public Health Acts Amend- 
ment Act, 1907. Section 27 during the 30 years of its existence caused 
immense trouble, and, in our experience, served hardly any useful 
purpose. We strongly advise getting rid of s. 78 of the local Act. 
Presumably, the proviso to s. 269 of the Public Health Act, 1936, 
could not be used to get rid of the “ temporary building * portion of 
s. 78, but s. 303 of the Public Health Act, 1875, is available, the pro- 
cedure now being by special procedure instead of by provisional order, 
so that there is no expense or delay. If the council do this, they will be 
able to use s. 269 of 1936, and be free of the complications, otherwise, 
of their old local Act section. 


10.—Real Property —Covenant—Planning permission— Liquor licence in 
sports pavilion. 

The council have granted two leases of land to a football club, of 
the playing field and a sports pavilion. The lease of the pavilion states 
that the demised premises shall be used as a sports pavilion only. 

It has come to the council's notice that the club, without the consent 
of the council, have caused their club to be registered under s. 143 of 
the Licensing Act, 1953, with the clerk to the justices. The premises 
named in the application for registration are the sports pavilion above 
referred to. Their objects are the provision of opportunity for social 
amenities and social intercourse for sportsmen interested in amateur 
sport, the promotion of good fellowship between members of the 
club and similar clubs, and the promotion of the best interests of 
football. The premises are open for the sale of exciseable liquor 
during certain hours on week days. 

I shall be glad to receive your opinion as to whether the present use 
of the demised premises by the club constitutes a breach of the covenant 
contained in the lease confining the use of the premises to a sports 
pavilion only. There is also another aspect that the pavilion has been 
the subject of planning permission, under the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1947, as a sports pavilion. Does the use of the premises 
for purposes of consuming alcoholic liquor constitute a change of 
use under the provisions of the Act? The site forms part of public 
playing fields. CAWLAM. 

Answer. 

The expression “sports pavilion” has no precise meaning, but 
would be commonly used (in our opinion) for something less complete 
than a “ club house "—notwithstanding such a special case as “ The 
Pavilion” at Lords. If we are right so far, the planning permission 
probably looked to use of the structure for such purposes as changing 
clothes and storing apparatus, rather than as a place for social inter- 
course and receiving friends. In two cases the Minister of Town and 
Country Planning has decided (Bulletin VI, 18 and 19, published in 
September, 1949) that use was not materially changed when part of a 
hotel already licensed was set apart for a club, and when an unlicensed 
hotel obtained a licence, but we incline to think that the case before 
us is distinguishable, both because a “ sports pavilion " and a “ club 
house” (such as many golf clubs maintain, for members and their 
guests) are different types of institution, and because, as you point out, 
the pavilion is situate in public fields, not on private land. 

By parity of reasoning, we think there is probably a contravention of 
the lease. 

Looking to the absence of precision in the terms involved, we cannot 
advise confidently that the courts would hold that there was a breach of 
covenant (or would decline to grant relief, if relief was applied for), or 
that it would be held that there had been development without per- 
mission. But looking at the language in its ordinary sense, and at the 
general scope of the transactions, we think an affirmative opinion is the 
better. 

In saying this we are not, of course, dealing with the merits. So far 
as the council are concerned as lessors, they might be willing to recog- 
nize the change as a desirable addition to local amenities, as well as 
enhancing the club’s financial stability, in return for an acknowledge- 
ment by the club of the council's rights according to the strict tenor 
of the lease, and perhaps a reasonable increase in the rent. 


11.—Road Traffic Acts—Construction and Use Regulations—Long 
indivisible load—Length of trailer—Length of draw-bar— Applica- 
tion of “Special Types” Order. 

I shall be very pleased to have the benefit of your opinion in connex- 
ion with the following matter: 

A heavy motor car was used, in this borough, to draw a trailer 
carrying a load of large indivisible articles of the same size and kind. 
The drawing vehicle was 6 tons 11 cwt. unladen weight, 19 /7. 6 in. 
long, and 7 /?. 6 in. wide. The trailer, which was attached to the 
heavy motor car by a draw-bar 15 /7. 8 in. long, was 37 /7. 3 in. long 
and 7 ff. 6 in. wide. The width of the load on the trailer was 11 /7., 
which was that of each article, and the load overhung the rear of the 
trailer by 19 /7., and the front of it by 9 7.9 in. The overall length of 
the heavy motor car, draw-bar, trailer and load, was 91 /7. Sin. The 
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trailer was constructed on the timber-carriage principle, so that its 
could be adjusted. It had six wheels, two wheels in the front 
two pairs, tandem fashion, at the rear. The only persons carried 
were the driver and one attendant, on the drawing vehicie. The le 
of the trailer (37 /7. 3 in.) thus exceeded the maximum of 22 /1. allowed 
by reg. 53 of the Motor Vehicles (Construction and Use) Regulations, 
1951, the distance between the drawing vehicle and the trailer 
(15 ft. 8 in.) exceeded the maximum of 15 /7. prescribed by reg. 92, 
and the total overall length of the heavy motor car and trailer 
(72 ft. 5 in.) exceeded the maximum of 60 /. fixed by reg. 93. 

The owners of the vehicle contend that the use came within the Con- 
struction and Use Regulations (although they do not consider any 
offences have been committed), and not under the Motor Vchicles 
(Authorisation of Special Types) General Order, 1952, so that 
arts. 16 (imposing a speed limit of five miles per hour), 18 (requiring 
three persons to be carried, inclusive of the driver), and 19 (requiring 
notice to be given to police), of that order, would not apply, and were 
not complied with. 

I shall therefore be glad to know whether you consider that offences 
are disclosed by the foregoing against regs. 53, 92 and 93 of the Con- 
struction and Use Regulations, or arts. 16, 18 and 19 of the Authorisa- 
tion of Special Types Order, and/or any others. Jims. 

Answer. 

Regulation 53, Construction and Use Regulations, having regard to 
proviso (a), does not restrict the length of a trailer constructed and 
normally used to carry indivisible loads of exceptional length. The 
trailer seems on the facts to be so constructed and used and we see no 
contravention of reg. 53. 

Regulation 53 uses the expression “ draw-bar.” Regulation 92 re- 
stricts the length of a “ tow rope or chain.”” On a strict construction 
we do not think reg. 92 can be said to relate to draw-bars, and we do 
not think there is any offence against reg. 92. 

Regulation 93 was revoked by the Motor Vehicles (Construction and 
Use) (Amendment) Regulations, 1953, para. 3 

Turning to the Authorisation of Special Types Order, 1952, this 
load is not within the definition in art. 13 because it is carried on the 
trailer which complies with the Construction and Use Regulations. 
This order has, therefore, no applications in this case. 

The only other regulation which might be considered is reg. 72. 
Are the weight, distribution, packing and adjustment of this load such 
that no danger is caused or likely to be caused to any person on a 
road ? 


12.—Road Traffic Acts— Driving licence— Duty of person driving a vehicle 
to produce to a constable—Production by a person in charge of a 
vehicle ? 

It seems to be clear enough that the right of the police to demand 
the production of a driving licence applies only when a person is 
driving a motor vehicle on a public road. 

Suppose that a man in charge of a motor vehicle is asked for and 
fails to produce his driving licence, and he is given form HO/RT |! 
requiring him to produce his driving licence at a police station within 
five days. 

1. Have the police any power to issue this form when the person 
concerned has not been seen to drive the motor vehicle ? 

2. If they do, and the licence is not produced within the specified 
time, can this person properly be convicted of failing to produce ? 

3. If your answer to question No. 2 is “ no,” would the position 
be altered in any way if the only evidence of driving was that the 
person concerned drove a motor vehicle after having been served with 
form HO/RT 1? 

Your opinion on these points and generally on this subject would 
be most appreciated. JARRO. 
4nswer 

It is clear that only a person driving a motor vehicle on a road can 
be required to produce his licence, but it ts impossible to specify what 
evidence is necessary, in a particular case, to prove that he is such a 
person. We do not think it is necessary to prove that he was stopped 
in the very act of driving. 

1. There may be evidence from which the only reasonable inference 
is that he is a person driving a motor vehicle on a road. If there is no 
such evidence we do not think he can be required to produce his licence. 

2. See | 

3. This must depend on whether the evidence, taken as a whole, 
satisfies the court that when he was asked to produce his licence he 
was a person driving a motor vehicle on a road. If you have driven 
a vehicle to a particular place you do not cease to be a person driving 
that vehicle because you get out to buy a postage stamp, with the 
intention of continuing your journey thereafter. 


Evidence by certificate—Only certificate 
other statement said to have been 


13.—Road Traffic Acts 
admissible, secondary evidence of 
made by defendant not admissible 

In several recent motoring cases in my court, the police have, in the 
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absence of the defendant who lives in another police area, attempted to 
read a statement made by the defendant to the police of that area, when 
interviewing him, giving as a reason for this the fact that a copy of the 
prescribed certificate filled in by the interviewing constable has been 
served upon the defendant. 

I hold that the only evidence the police can offer is the certificate, 
produced to show that the defendant was the driver, owner, etc., of the 
vehicle concerned, and the oral evidence of the loca! constable detecting 
the offence or witnesses thereof. 

I should be obliged by your opinion in this matter. 

Answer. 
We agree with our correspondent’s opinion. 


14.—Road Traffic Acts—Excise licence—Use of expired licence with 
date altered to appear current—Use of expired licence on a different 
vehicle—Offences ? 

What charge should be preferred in each of the following circum- 
stances: 

(a) The owner of a motor car alters the date on the expired Road 
Fund licence respecting the vehicle so as to indicate that it is a current 
licence and exhibits it on the vehicle. 

(+) A person has two motor cars, neither of which is licensed. He 
transfers the expired Road Fund licence from one of the vehicles and 
displays it on the other without making any alteration to the licence. 

In neither of the above instances does the licence displayed resemble 
a current licence in colour, and in both instances the vehicles were seen 
by the police to be used on a public highway. JADFO. 

Answer. 


J. Wycn. 


We think: 

(a) He has forged a licence, contrary to s. 21 (6) of the Vehicles 
(Excise) Act, 1949. 

(5) He has exhibited a colourable imitation of a licence, contrary to 
reg. 5 of the Registration and Licensing Regulations, 1953. 

In each case there has been an offence also against s. 15 of the 
Vehicles (Excise) Act, 1949. 

It is not clear whether an expired licence is a licence or a mere piece 
of paper (see on this point, P.P. 17, at 115 J.P.N. 658). Our answer to (6) 
is based on the latter view. The offence otherwise would be fraudu- 
lently using a licence contrary to s. 21 (6) of the 1949 Act. 


15.—Road Traffic Acts— Maintenance of brakes—Failure due to wear in 
a part difficult of access and inspection—Offence under reg. 75 of 
the Construction and Use Regulations. 

Would you kindly assist me on the following: 

I have a case coming before the court in which the proprietor of a 
motor coach is summoned for “ Using a motor vehicle the brakes of 
which had not been properly maintained as required by reg. 75 of the 
Motor Vehicles (Construction and Use) Regulations, 1951.” 

The circumstances surrounding this case are that the coach, con- 
taining 32 passengers, was in the act of going down a steep hill, when 
the brakes failed, resulting in a serious collision with two other motor 
coaches, whereby over a dozen passengers were injured. The brakes 
on this coach were of the fluid type, and on making an inspection of the 
system it was discovered that a hole had appeared in the pipe, thus 
allowing the fluid to escape, and rendering the foot brake useless. 

The affected section of pipe was positioned close against one of the 
chassis cross members immediately beneath the driver's cab, and on 
making a close examination of the pipe it could be clearly seen that the 
hole had arisen as a result of the pipe rubbing against the steel cross 
member. This abrasive action had no doubt being going on for some 
considerable period, because the pipe metal was worn quite flat for an 
inch or two at the point where it had been making contact with the cross 
member. In other words this hole in the pipe was like a hole in the 
heel of a sock; it had simply worn itself away into a hole. I contend 
that if the brakes on this coach had been properly maintained, this 
pipe at the affected point should have been so secure so as to prevent 
any movement or damage due to its rubbing against the cross member. 
I would like to add that I have taken possession of the section of pipe 
in question. The driver of the coach would not be in a position to 
examine the pipes on his vehicle unless he took it over a pit. 

In my opimion reg. 75 is absolute, but in the past I have had difficulty 
in convincing the court. If the defence prove they have an excellent 
system of maintenance, they are inclined to dismiss the case. I know 
of no decided case, which specifically states that reg. 75 is absolute. 
Can you please help me on this point ? 

Do you agree with me in thinking that Galashiels Gas Co., Ltd. v. 
O" Donnell, 113 J.P. 144 (House of Lords), can be applied in principle 
to reg. 75 of the Construction and Use Regulations. J. STALEY. 

Answer. 

In our view an offence was committed because the brake clearly was 
not maintained in good and efficient working order. The particular 
circumstances may be relied upon as some mitigation of the offence, 
but not, in our view, as a defence. We think the case referred to is of 
assistance in deciding the matter. 
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OFFICIAL AND CLASSIFIED AD\ ERTISEMENTS, ETC. (Contd.) 


MAGISTRATES’ COURTS 
COMMITTEE 


Hottann 


Assistant to Clerk to the Justices, Spalding 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the above 
whole-time appointment at a salary of £550 
£20—£610 per annum, subject to review when 
national scales for justices’ clerks’ assistants 
have been fixed 

Shorthand-typing and thorough experience 
in all duties of a justices’ clerk's office, includ- 
ing taking of depositions, shorthand notes of 
evidence, conducting courts and acting in the 
absence of the justices’ clerk. Superannuable 
post, medical examination 

Applications from men in own handwriting, 
with names and addresses of three referees, to 
be sent to the undersigned not later than 
May 2, 1955 

H. A. H. WALTER, 
Clerk of the Committee 

County Hall 

Boston 
April 15, 1955 


St FFOLK PROBATION AREA 
Appointment of Principal Probation Officer 


APPLICATIONS are invited from experienced 
Probation Officers for the appointment of 
Principal Probation Officer for the new Suffolk 
Probation Area which comprises the counties 
of East and West Suffolk, the County Borough 
of Ipswich and the Boroughs of Lowestoft 
and Bury St. Edmunds. The appointment will 
be made in accordance with the Probation 
Rules 1949 54 and the salary will be £925 « £40 

£1,045 for men and £800 « £30—£920 for 
women Applications, giving full personal 
details and names of three referees, should 
reach me not later than Thursday, May 12, 
1955 : 

G. C. LIGHTFOOT, 

Clerk of the Peace of East Suffolk. 


BRoroccu OF SLOUGH 
Appointment of Assistant Solicitor 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint- 
ment of Assistant Solicitor at a salary within 
the new scale for Assistant Solicitors. Appli- 
cants with suitable experience will be paid a 
commencing salary of £810 per annum rising 
to a maximum of £900 per annum The 
appointment will be subject to one month's 
notice and to the National Conditions of 
Service. The Local Government Superannua- 
tion Acts will apply and the selected applicant 
will be required to pass a medical examination 
before appointment. 

Applications, endorsed “ Assistant Solici- 
tor,” stating age, qualifications and experience, 
together with the names and addresses of two 
persons to whom reference may be made, must 
reach the undersigned not later than May 14, 
1955. 

Canvassing, or failure to disclose any known 
relationship to a member or senior officer of 
the Counci! will disqualify 

NORMAN T. BERRY, 

Town Clerk 
Town Hall. 

Slough. 

April 22, 1955 


OUNTY BOROUGH OF 
BOURNI \iOUTH 


Appointment of Deputy Clerk to the Justices 


APPLICATIONS are 
appointment at a sala 
rising by six annual 
£1,200 per annum 
Applicants must have 
of the work of a Justice 
capable of taking com; 
sence of the Clerk 
The post is superann 
medical examination 
Applications stating 
qualifications and exp 
copies of two recent te 
the undersigned not lat 
May next. 
Envelopes 
Clerk.” 


ited for the above 
of £900 per annum 
rements of £50 to 


norough knowledge 
lerk’s Office and be 
e charge in the ab- 


¢ and subject to a 


present position, 

nee, together with 

nonials, must reach 

han the 2nd day of 

should t marked “ Deputy 

T. WHALLEY, 

Clerk to t - Magistrates’ Courts 

Law Couris, ymmittee 
Bournemouth. 


c™ AND COUNTY OF BRISTOI 
Justices’ Clerk's Office 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of 
Assistant in this office Applicants should 
have completed or be exempt from National 
Service. 

The salary will be equ 
Division of the Local 
ie., £495—£545 per an 
ments). This salary ma 
ment should a nationa! award be made in 
respect of Justices’ Clei«’s Assistants. The 
salary is subject to super nnuation deduction 

The appointment will t - subject to a medical 
examination 

Applications, stating ge, education and 
experience, and giving ‘he names of two 
referees, must reach me m | later than May 9 

A A. ORME, 
Clerk to the Magistrates’ Courts 
C« mmiuttee 
Petty Sessional Court Ho use 
Bridewell Street, 
Bristol, | 


alent to the Clerical 
sovernment Scales, 
im (by three incre- 
»¢ subject to adjust- 


Ou NTY BOROUGH OF DONCASTER 
Assistant Solicitor 


APPLICATIONS are invited for this appoint- 
ment under N.J.C. Service Conditions. Salary 
£690 x £30—£900 per annum according to 
experience. The appointment will be subject 
to one month's notice. The Local Government 
Superannuation Acts wil! apply and selected 
applicant will be required to pass a medical 
examination 

Applications, stating age, qualifications 
and experience, and the names and addresses 
of two referees, must reach the undersigned by 
April 28, 1955. 

Canvassing, or failure to disclose any 
known relationship to a member or senior 
officer of the Council wil! disqualify 

H. R. WORMALD. 
Town Clerk 
Priory Place, 
| Doncaster. 


Cr NTY BOROUGH OF GLOUCESTER 


Appointment of Town Clerk 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the office of 
Town Clerk to become vacant on the retire 
ment of the present holder on September 30 

Candidates must be solicitors with adequate 
administrative and legal experience of the duties 
of the office, or a comparable office, and must 
not exceed 45 years of age 

Particulars of the terms and conditions of 
service attaching to the office, and of the 
principal functions exercised by the Council, 
may be had on application to the undersigned 

A stamped addressed foolscap envelope will 
facilitate despatch 
NEED 

Town Clerk, 


L. O 


Guildhall, 
Gloucester. 


c™ OF CAMBRIDGE 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint 

ment of an Assistant Solicitor under N J.C 

service conditions. Salary £780 rising to £900. 
Candidates to have good knowledge of con 
veyancing and advocacy Municipal experi- 
ence an advantage, but not essential. Applica- 
tions endorsed “ Assistant Solicitor” stating 
age and experience, with names and addresses 
of two referees, must reach me not later than 
May 7, 1955 

SWIFT 


Town Clerk 


ALAN H. | 


The Guildhall, 
Cambridge 


APPOINTMENTS 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCII invites 
SOLICITORS to apply for permanent and 
temporary appointments. Commencing salary 
£765 if admitted under one year, £796 | 6 

one year but less than two, £828 |S. twe 
years or more, rising by £31 17s. 6¢. to £892 
10s Superannuation scheme Persors 
temporarily engaged cligible to apply for 
subsequent permanent vacancies. For details 
and application form (for return by May 2, 1955 
send (s.a.c.) to Solicitor (“ Solicitor Assis 
tant "), County Hall, S.E.1. (492) 


SOMERSET COUNTY COUNCIL require 
experienced Conveyancing Clerk capable of 
dealing with all normal conveyancing matters 
with slight supervision. Knowledge of County 
Court work an advantage but not essential 
Salary £500 « £20-—£580 or £560 © £20-—£640 
according to experience. Superannuation, etc 
Canvassing disqualifies. Apply (with names of 
two referees) to Clerk of County Council 
County Hall, Taunton, by April 30 


KENT PROBATION COMMITTEE requires 
Male Probation Officer. Salary in accordance 
with Probation Rules, 1949/54. Applicants 
must be not less than 23 nor more than 40 
years of age. Post superannuable. Medical 
examination Applications, stating age, 
qualifications and experience, with copies of 
not more than three testimonials, to the 
Deputy Clerk of the Peace, County Hall, 
Maidstone, by May 7, 1955 
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AUCTIONEERS, 


VALUERS, AND SURVEYORS 


CHESHIRE 


CHESTER. HARPER, 
veyors, Rating Specialists, 
Tel. 20685. 


35 Whice Friars, Chester 


CORNWALL 


FALMOUTH. —— & KNOWLES, Scrand, Falmouth. 
Tel: 189 and 1308. 


DEVON 


AXMINSTER. — ARNOLD L 
ay s., heres Surveyor, 
Shute, Axminster. 388 


BALDOCK, 8.S<., 


Valuer, Land Agent, 
el 2 
EXETER.—AIPPON, Sosweit & co. 8 Queen 
Street, Exeter. Est. 1884. Tel. 59378. 
EXMOUTH.—PURNELL, DANIELL & MORRELL, 
7 Exeter Tel. 3775. Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents ; Surveyors and Valuers. Also at Honiton and 
Sidmouth 


FAL. 


ESSEX 


{LFORD ANDO ALL ESSEX.—RANDALLS, Chartered 
Surveyors, Auctioneers, Valuers, | Medway Parade, 
Cranbrook Rd., iford. Est 1884 Tel. iLford 220! 
(3 lines). 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


CIRENCESTER AND COTSWOLDS.—HOB8BS & 
CHAMBERS, F.R.LC.S., F.A., Marker Place, Cirencester 
(Tel. 62/63) and Faringdon, Berks 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


GARNET & DISTRICT.—WHITE. SON & PILL, 
High Street. Tel. 0086, and at New Barner 


wis 


KENT 


SECKENHAM—BROMLEY.—SUTCLIFFE, 
PARTNERS, Estate Agents and Surveyors 
Cottage. Estate office, opp. Shortlands Station, Kent 
Tel ode Y 6157. Also at 20 London Road, Bromiley 
RAV. 0185 

Gast Ganet._—WORSPOLD & HAYWARD, offices at 
3 Market Square, Dover tt Queen Street, De! 
4 Se. Margaret's Street, Canterbury. Established 1835 


SON & 
The Old 


LANCASHIRE 
BARROW-IN-FURNESS, NORTH LANCASHIRE 
AND SOUTH CUMBERLAND.—CHARLES G 
LOWDEN. Chartered Surveyor & Auctioneer. Est. 1869 
18/24 Cornwallis Screet, Barrow-in-Furness Tel 
Barrow 364 


WEBB & CO. Chartered Sur- 


LANCASHIRE— Contd) 


BLACKBURN 4&4 EAS; 
BURY & HAMER (Esc. 1528) 
Auctioneers and Estate 
Blackburn. Tei. SOS! » 


LIVERPOOL & DISTR’ 
(Charles F. Reid, Rober 
Liverpool, 2. Tel. Centr 
Chartered Auctioneers a>‘ Estate Agents 
GEO. H. EDWARDS & CO., 3 and 4Williamson Sq.. 

Liverpool |. Est. 1680 Tel. Royal 2434 (2 lines) 

MANCHESTER.—EDWAD RUSHTON, SON & 
KENYON, 12 York Screet Est. 1855. Tel. CENeral 
1937. Telegrams Russoken 


LANCASHIRE.—SALIS- 
Mills and Works Valuers, 
gents, 50 Ainsworth Street, 
$567 

T.—JOS. RIMMER & SON, 
Hatton.) 48 Castle Street, 
3068. Chartered Surveyors, 


LEICESTERSHIRE 


LEICESTER, LEICESTERSHIRE & MIDLANDS.— 
™ IONTAGUE TURNOR, -ALPA., FV. Auctioneer, 
Estate Agent, Surveyor aod Valuer, 27 Belvoir Street, 
Leicester. (Tel. 65244-‘ 


LONDON AND SUBURBS 


GER. 5851 «& SHAWS BRI. 7866 & 


(EAL) LTO 





“ESTATE OFFICES,” 76-80 SHAFTESBURY AVE . W.! 
end at 151 DULWICH ROAD, S$.E.24 
PVA 


j. H.W. SHAW, PP CIA, FALPA, 











ANDREWS, PHILIP & CO. Chartered Surveyors, 
Lioyds Bank Chambers, | Walm Lane, N.W.2. Tel 
Willesden 2236 7 


DRIVERS, JONAS & CO, 
Agents and Auctioneers, 
James's Square, London, 
Also at Southampton 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29 Fleet Screet, E.C.4 


H. C. WILSON & CO., 5S! Maida Vale, W.9 Est. 1853 
Tel. Cunn. 611! (4 lines) 


WARD SAUNDERS & CO., Auctioneers, Surveyors, 
Valuers, Estate Agents, 296 Upper Street, London, 
N.1. Tel. CANonbury 2487/8/9 


CHELSEA.—WHELEN & CO. Markham House, 
Kings Road SW.3. Tel. KNightsbridge 4451 
in Sloane Screet, 5 W.!. Tel. SLOane 189! 

WINCHMORE HILL, ENFIELD, SOUTHGATE, 
AND NORTH LONOON SUBURBS.—KING & 
CO., Chartered Surveyors and Vaivers, 725 Green Lanes, 
N21. LAB. 1137. Head Office, 7! Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 


Chartered Surveyors, Land 
7 Charles Wt! Screet, St. 
sw WhHitcehall, 3911 


138a 
Also 


MIDDLESEX 


HOUNSLOW.—ROPER, SON & CHAPMAN, 
Auctioneers, Surveyors, etc, 162 High Screet Tel 
HOU 1184 


POTTERS BAR & DISTRICT..WHITE, SON & PILL, 
58 High Screet. Tel. 3888 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 


NOTTINGHAM.—KINGSTON & PARTNERS. Sur- 
veyors, Valuers, Town Planning Consultants and indus- 
trial and Rating Valuers, 14 Chaucer Street. Tel. 45290. 


RETFORD.—HENRY SPENCER & SONS. Auctioneers 
and Valuers, 20 The Square, Retford, Notts. Tel. 531/2. 
9 Norfolk Row, Sheffield Tel. 25206 9! Bridge 
Sereet, Worksop. Tel. 2654 


SURREY 


CAMBERLEY (HANTS & BERKS BORDERS).— 
SADLER & BAKER, Chartered Auctioneers and Esrace 
Agents, 3! High Scereec. Est. 1680. Tel. 16:9 


ESHER.—wW. | BELL & SON, Chartered Surveyors 
Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 5! High Street, Esher, 
Tel. 12. And at 2 Grays inn Square, W.C.! Tel 
Chancery 5957. 


tw —CHAS. OSENTON & CO., High Street 
Tel. 6292 


oumicdeesa & CO., Surveyors, Valuers and 
Auctioneers, Station Road, West, Oxted. Tel 870/! 
And at East Grinstead, Sussex 


SUSSEX 


BOGNOR REGIS, CHICHESTER, SELSEY & 
DISTRICT.—CLIFFORD E. RALFS. FALPA. Auc- 
tioneer, Estate Agent, Surveyor, Knighton Chambers, 
Aldwick Road, Bognor Regis. (Tel: 1750) 


BRIGHTON & HOVE. D. S. STILES & CO, 
Chartered Surveyors, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents, 10! Western Road, Brighton | Tel. Hove 
35281 (3 lines). And at London 

WEST SUSSEX..-_WHITEHEAD & WHITEHEAD. 
South Screet, Chichester (Esc. 1899). Tel. 2478—3 lines 
And at Bognor Regis, Pulborough & Havant (Hants.) 


WARWICKSHIRE 


BIRMINGHAM.../. ALFRED FROGGATT & SON 
FAL, Chartered Auctioneers, Valuers & Estace Agents, 
Unity Buildings, 14 Temple Street, Birmingham. Te! 
MiDiand 6811/2 








LOCAL AUTHORITIES’ 
BYELAWS 


by A. S. WISDOM, Solicitor 


A summary of byelaw-making 


powers possessed by local 


authorities. 


Price 4s., Postage and Packing 6d. 


JUSTICE OF THE PEACE LTD. 
LITTLE LONDON, CHICHESTER 











INQUIRIES 


YORKSHIRE DETECTIVE BUREAU 
(T. E. Hoyland, Ex-Detective Sergeant) 
Member of The Association of British Detec- 
tives, World Secret Service Association and 
Associated American Detective Agencies. 
DIVORCE — OBSERVATIONS — EN- 
QUIRIES—Civil and Criminal investigations 
anywhere. Over 1,000 Agents. Over 27 
years C.1.D. and Private Detective Experience 
at your Service. Empire House, 10, Piccadilly, 
Bradford. Tel. 25129. (After office hours, 
26823.) Established 1945. 


“ PRIVATE ENQUIRY BUREAU ” 
(Principal, Wilfred H. Sly), Member of the 
“Association of British Detectives,” discreet, 
and confidential enquiries, domestic, civil, and 
commercial, process service, and all class of 
business transacted covering personally, West 
Somerset, Nth. Devon and Exeter Districts. 
World interchange Service, with confidential 
agents. Established, 1945, Head Office, 
Heather Bell, 45 Quay Street, Minehead, Som 





EASIBIND READING CASES 


A limited number of Easibind Reading 

Cases have now been received from the 

manufacturers, and orders for the same 

can now be accepted. 

Subscribers will find the Easibind 

Reading Case useful for three reasons : 
1. They keep right up-to-date in book 


form all the issues published as they 
are published. 


They are exceptionally easy to handle, 
the insertion of each week's issue 
being a matter of moments. 


They keep copies in good condition, 
and prevent their being lost. 
Price : 12s. 6d. each, plus Is. 3d. for 
postage and packing. 

Orders, stating whether cases for Paper or 
Reports are required, should be sent to : 


JUSTICE OF THE PEACE LTD. 
LITTLE LONDON, CHICHESTER 

















Printed in Great Britain by R. J. Acford Led 
of the * 
Price 2s. 34. with Reports, post free 2s. Sa. ; 


Industrial Estate, Chichester 
* Justice of the Peace and Local Government Review,” 
without Reports Is 


Little London, Chichester, Sussex 


id., post free Is. Sd. Subscription rates 


Sussex, and published each Saturday by the Pro 
Registered at the G.P( 
£6 per annum with Reports 


ietors, Justice of the Peace Lid., at the Office 
as a newspaper Saturday, April 23, 1955 
£3 10s. per annum without Reports 





